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EDITORIAL. 


THE DATE OF THE YEAR is a continual reproach to the Christian Church. It is 
a standing advertisement of its delay in carrying the good news of salvation to a dying 
world, according to the Master’s last command. There comes the following striking 
story from Mr. William Duncan, missionary to the Metlakahtla Indians. He says : — 


“T was teaching the Indians to write letters, and as a matter of course began with the name of 
the place at which the letter was supposed to be written. About that step there was nothing to call 
forth any remark from the Indians. Next came the name of the month. That elicited some smiles, 
but no question. Then was added the day of the month, which also caused some interest, but no 
surprise. When, however, I added 1860 for the year, then immediately the Indians inquired, What do 
those figures mean? Why was the year so named? For a moment I was stunned at the answer which 
the last question called for. Never before had I realized the startling meaning of those figures in 
connection with the gospel, and how severely they witnessed against the Christian Church. The 
Indians at once seemed to seize with awe the information I offered on the subject, and their looks too 
plainly indicated both reproach and astonishment that the message of God should have been withheld 
* from them so long. I felt,’ adds Mr. Duncan, “both ashamed and humiliated for my race, and won- 
dered how so many generations of Christians since the apostolic age could have dared, as they have 
done, to so wilfully and fatally neglect, or at the best but trifle with, their Lord’s commission.” 


TRUE DEVOTION. — Rev. H. G. Whitley, of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, died recently on the Congo. On the arrival of the news in England, the Board 
of Missions passed resolutions of sympathy with the bereaved father and family, and 
forwarded them. In reply came a letter, of which we give a part : — 


Sorrowing as we do for the loss of our dear son, we propose to erect no monument to him in far- 
distant Lukunga: he lives in our hearts forever. But.we do propose to endeavor ‘o forward the grand 
objects which he had so much at heart; and as we cheerfully gave up our son to the work, so now, 
parents, brother, and sister unite to equip some other soldier of the Cross, who, stepping into the gap, 
may carry on the warfare against heathenism; and we pray earnestly that our heavenly Father may 
grant his blessing in large measure to him who will take our son’s place. 

For this purpose I have great pleasure in enclosing a check to cover outfit and passage 
expenses of a new Congo missionary, and remain, on behalf of myself and family, 


Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS WHITLEY. 
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THE URGENCY IN JAPAN. — Although so much has been written on the religious 
crisis in Japan, it is probable that few realize the extreme importance of earnest and 
vigorous Christian evangelization in that land at just this time. Japan has already ceased 
to be a pagan nation: all religions are on the same level before the law. But the people 
are in a transition state. According to present prospects, the religious status of Japan will 
be practically settled in the next eight or ten years,— perhaps sooner. This can be said 
of no other country in the world. Most emphatically the time for Christian work in Japan 
is Now. A work can be done in the next few years which will require the expenditure 


of many times the toil and time if postponed to a later period. Rev. A. A. Bennett of 
Yokohama writes : — 


“*« Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.’ Were there 
twice or thrice the number of laborers here now, all would have their hands full. Within less than 
thirty-six hours I have had three earnest requests to go in as many different directions, and not one of 
them can I now attend to. This is not uncommon. Its commonness makes it significant.” 


CHANGES IN AFRICA, — In passing from Luluaburg, on the waters of the Kasai, 
to Lake Tanganyika, Lieut. Wissmann found the condition of the people greatly changed 
in the four years since his first visit. Articles of European commerce had been intro- 
duced to such an extent as to lead the people to abandon some of the native industries. 
He was therefore unable to make new collections of native arms, clothing, etc. The 
people now wished for guns and powder and cloth in exchange for food. These articles 
of civilization have been introduced by caravans from Bihe, which exchange them for 
slaves. These they take to the Bakuba people, who give them ivory for the slaves. The 
women are used in domestic labor, and the men are reserved for the funeral ceremonies 
of their chiefs. At the death of Lukengo, shortly before Lieut. Wissmann’s visit, two hun- 
dred human victims were sacrificed. He took measures to destroy this terrible traffic. He 
found the forests so dense that he was compelled to take a more southerly route than he 
intended, and here he found large territories devastated and depopulated by the wars 
resulting from the slave-trade. This journey of exploration only emphasized the 
importance of carrying to the suffering people of Central Africa the gospel, by which 
alone their deliverance from the evils which afflict them can be accomplished. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. E. O. Stevens calls attention to the fact that the name of the 
founder of Mandalay is Moung Lwin, instead of that printed in the December MaGazine. 
Rev. J. E. and Mrs. Cummings arrived at Henzada, Burma, Dec. 11, where they 
will engage in work among the Burmans. Rev. Joseph Clark’s health so much im- 
proved before finally leaving Africa, that he has returned to Palabala for the present, and 
resumed his duties as treasurer of the Congo Mission. Miss S. J. Higby, Miss Bithia 
Wepf, and Miss A. B. Harris have safely arrived at Bassein, Burma; Miss Harris will be 
engaged in the Sgau-Karen Normal and Industrial Institute. All the large party of 
missionaries which left Boston Oct. 6, 1887, are presumed to have safely reached their 
destinations, although we have not received personal intelligence from each one. 
Rev. D. H. Drake has arrived in Madras, India, and resumed his labors in the Telugu 
Mission after an absence of several years. Rev. H. H. Tilbe and wife have reached 
Prome, Burma, and taken charge of the Burman Mission there. Rev. F. H. Eveleth 
has arrived at Rangoon, Burma, and resumed his labors on the proofs of the new 
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edition of the Burman Bible. Rev. Robert A. Thomson, who has been laboring in 
Japan for several years in connection with the National Bible Society of Scotland, has 
been appointed a missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, and will be 
stationed at Kobe. Rev. B. F. Turner and wife reached Tavoy, Burma, Dec. 15. 
They are designated to the Burman department. Rev. John M. Foster reached 
Swatow, China, Jan. 4, after a pleasant voyage. Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., arrived 
at Swatow, China, Dec. 29. 


REV. E. C. LORD, D.D., of Ningpo, China, having passed more than forty years in 
China, with but brief visits to this country, was altogether too little known to American 
Baptists. It is stated by a correspondent in one of the Chinese daily papers, as a fact 
throwing light on Dr. Lord’s character, that his coolie had served him seventeen years, 
his cook nineteen years, his boy and amah each thirty-two years. The following anec- 
dote is also told by the same correspondent, illustrating Dr. Lord’s shrewdness and 
liberality. 


“There is a good story told of the late Dr. Lord and a former captain of the well-known steam- 
ship ‘ Kiangteen,’ who subsequently became notorious for his yarns about missionaries. 

“There is a Presbyterian chapel in Ningpo, where union services are held by all shades of 
religious opinions in the community. The building was out of repair, and so the list was brought 
round for contributions. 

“ While the ‘ Kiangteen’ was laid up for the Sunday, the said skipper wandered into the chapel, to 
pray for fine weather and plenty of first-class passengers. Service over, he was buttonholed by the late 
Rev. J. Butler, who modestly requested a little assistance for repairs, etc. Capt. Spiegeleisen looked 
a little sold, but, observing Dr. Lord standing by, thought he saw a way out of his difficulty, shrewdly 
imagining that a Baptist’s interest in a Presbyterian institution was not worth more than a Mexican, 
anyway: so he said,‘ Well, here’s Dr. Lord; I’ll give as much as he does.’—‘ Will you?’ asked Dr. 
Lord with a twinkle in his eye. ‘Honor bright, I will,’ replied the captain recklessly. ‘ Very good,’ 
said Dr. Lord ; ‘put me down for $250.00, Mr. Butler.’ ” 


** The Chinese Recorder” has an obituary notice of Dr. Lord, by Rev. J. R. Goddard, 
from which we make an extract. 


“ As a missionary, his work, especially during these later years, has been almost entirely devoted 
to the departments of education and translation. The boarding and day schools connected with the 
mission have been under his superintendence, while a class of young men preparing for the ministry, 
has had his personal instruction. The revision of Goddard’s version of the New Testament in the 
Chinese character, and a translation into the Romanized colloquial of the whole New Testament, with 
considerable portions of the Old, are the principal fruits of his literary labors. His tastes and habits 
were those of a student. He lived in his study; and there, surrounded by his books, the companions 
of his lifetime, he passed away.” ® 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. — During March, April, and May the lecture on “ Burma,” 
with the views for the stereopticion to illustrate it, will be in the hands of Rev. R. M. 
- Luther, D.D., 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn., and will be loaned by him on the 
conditions stated in the Macazine for January (p. 3). —— During the same months the 
lecture and views on “ India” will be in the hands of Rev. C. F. Tolman, D.D., 122 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., to be loaned on the same terms. Lectures and views on 
“China and Siam,” “ Japan,” and “ Africa’? may be had from Rev. E. F. Merriam, 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. —— The plan of weekly giving or layin;- 
by for missions has been adopted in many churches, beginning with the new year. J{ 
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any church has not done so, but wishes to begin now, we remind them that they can 
obiain all necessary information on this subject by addressing any of the district secre- 
taries of the Missionary Union. A number of copies of “The Lone Star Jubilee,” 
containing the papers read at the Jubilee of the Telugu Mission, with a Sketch of the 
Mission, will be sold at fifty cents each, having been a little injured in packing. The 
papers cover the whole range of missionary work in India, and are full of valuable 
information. Address Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


BEGINNING OF THE TELUGU MISSION. — The following interesting copy of a 
memorandum made at the time has been handed us by a gentleman who was present at 
the sailing of this perhaps the most important missionary party sent out in the days of 
the Triennial Convention, when the Baptists of the whole country were united. 


“Sept. 22, 1835. Ship ‘Louise,’ Capt. Brown, sailed at eleven o’clock A.M., for East Indies, 
having on board missionaries ; viz., — 


Rev. LOvELL INGALLS and wife for Burma. 

Rev. JAMEs M. HAswELt and wife for Burma. 

Rev. Rosert D. DAVENPORT and wife for Moulmein. 

Rev. Joun Lewis SHuck and wife for Bangkok, Siam. 

Rev. ALANSON REED and wife for Bangkok, Siam. 

Rev. SAMUEL S, Day and wife, presidency of Madras among the Talingas. 
Rev. E. L. ABBoTT, presidency of Madras among the Talingas. 

Miss E. MACOMBER for Burma. 


“Four missionaries, two with wives, go with Mr. Sutton, who with his wife and Polly Sutton 
return to Ovissa.” 


This memorandum is particularly interesting since it marks the beginning of the 
Telugu Mission, now one of the chief glories of American Baptists. Mr. Abbott, who 
was designated to open the Mission to the Telugus in connection with Mr. Day, on the 
voyage determined to proceed to Burma, where he became the guiding spirit of the great 
Bassein Karen Mission. Mr. Day thus enjoys the honor of being the founder of the 
Telugu Mission ; and his daughter, Miss Mary M. Day, is still engaged in the work at 
Madras. ‘To write the history of the labors, sacrifices, and sufferings of those whose 
names are mentioned here, would require volumes, and would embrace a very consider- 
able portion of the history of the Burman, Karen, Telugu, and Chinese missions. All 
have fallen asleep. But worthy successors are carrying on their work. As we look back 
to the former days, let us thank God for the past, and take courage for the future. 


MISSION TO CENTRAL SOUDAN. — Mr. G. Wilmot Brooke has left England to 
begin mission work among the peoples of thagCentral Soudan. The route he has chosen 
to reach his field is by the way of the Congo. This fact, with Mr. Stanley’s choice of 
the same route to reach the Upper Nile country, and the access which the same river 
gives to all Central and Southern-Central Africa, is a prophecy of the future greatness of 
the Congo route to the interior of Africa. Of Mr. Brooke’s experiences on the field 
of our own missions, we quote from his letter printed in “ North Africa : ’ — 


“ Another halt for dinner, and then we moved on, up, up, and up some eight hundred feet, over a 
hill and down a precipitous path through a lovely wood (like one in England), still descending till we 
saw from the edge the valley of the Lufu, six hundred feet below. I hurried on, and got half an hour 
ahead of the men, and had a delicious bath. This was so refreshing that a sudden desire seized me to 
push on to Banza Manteke, to spend the whole Sunday there. 


There were still at least twelve miles 
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to go. Salim came up, too tired for any more walking, and the porters were quite done up: so, leaving 
them, I started off at a long swinging pace. About sunset I saw ahead the fires of a large camp; and 
going up to the nearest, I sat down confidingly, and said, ‘ A/éoté’ (‘ Healths’), to which they responded, 
and, piling on the fire, took a good look at me, one little boy running up and staring into my face. Ina 
moment or two they brought me water in a gourd, and put a head of maize and some plantain in the 
fire to roast. Such wonderful hospitality is probably to be explained by their being Banza Manteke 
people, who were carrying up iron for the church. In return for their kindness I drew some little 
sketches for them, always a source of delight, and then read a chapter in Hebrews. Feeling much 
refreshed, as the moon was rising, I started off again at a tremendous pace, making a great noise in 
passing through the bits of jungle at the bottom of each valley; for leopards, buffalos, and elephants 
are very numerous here. About nine Pp. M. I reached the mission station of Banza Manteke, very tired, and 
must have looked a very disreputable object when.Mr. Richards opened the door and drew me in. 
Every one else was asleep ; but in a few minutes he had got out some food, and we talked over Ephesians 
(which he was engaged in translating) while I ate vigorously. Meanwhile, the boys prepared a bed for 
me in one of the shémdees, or huts; and closing the door, as leopards now and then take off a goat, I 
was soon fast asleep. , 

“ Sunday, Sept. g.— Salim arrived early, and after service had a talk about the work here. 
Mr. Richards said it all began in himself getting clearer light, and being led to pray very earnestly 
for the power of the Spirit. The conviction of sin was very remarkable; the N’ganga, or magic-men, 
sitting like little children to know how they might be saved, inquirers coming in such numbers that Mr. 
Richards had to go without his meals. His house was falling in from white ants: so he shut it up, and 
day after day, and week after week, worked all day among the anxious. 

“ Lukungu, Sept. g-18.— Here we have spent some happy days with Mr. and Mrs. Harvey, 
and Mr. Hoste. Our prolonged stay was originally caused by our being unable to get porters at once; 
and Salim and I each had an attack of fever, which afterwards delayed us. It is a pleasure, almost, to 
be ill at this delightful place. Since last autumn there has been a wonderful awakening, and many 
converts have come in. Mr. Hoste says that the natives, whose one desire is a religion to save them 
from physical death, will listen readily enough to preaching about the resurrection, heaven, and the 
like, but are roused to fierce hatred by preaching against sin, at least their sins.. He says that when, on 
his first arrival at a place, he is addressed as ‘ A//umu’ (‘ Sir’), he knows it will not last long ; for the 
white man who does not carry a gun is not the least respected, and the man who tells them that wilful 
sin is hateful in God’s sight is cordially hated. 

“ Stanley Pool, Oct. 2.— Our final plan, after much conflicting information, and by the advice 
of the best authorities, is (D.V.) to proceed up the Mobangi to the Zongo rapids (which may be 
traversed except at the dry season), and thence by canoe to the great Arab settlement of Ali Kobo, 
which once reached, we could begin evangelization at once. The difficulties are great, our journey is 
thrice and four times impossible, but it is not the first time that the two-leaved gates have been opened. 
(Acts. xii. 10).” 


POVERTY IN INDIA. 


Few people in America understand the depths of poverty in which the great 
majority of the people of India live. It has been stated on good authority that millions 
of the people seldom know what it is to have enough to eat. They have great difficulty 
in obtaining food enough to sustain life from day to day, and seldom eat until hunger is 
appeased, except on some feast day, or when a dead cow or buffalo falls to their lot. 
This last condition applies only to the heathen. But the Christians, as they abstain from 
carrion, must often go without food, while their heathen neighbors are supplied ; and the 
prospect of losing all that source of food appears in the mind of a heathen afflicted with 
chronic hunger a serious obstacle in the way of becoming a Christian. This difficulty is 
aggravated by the necessity of losing one’s day’s labor each week if he joins the new 
religion. As he is with daily toil only able to provide himself and family the barest 
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necessities of living, it is not strange that he hesitates when he is asked to give up 
one-seventh of his wages to become a Christian. No carrion and no Sunday work is 
considerable of a burden to a family half starved already, who have been accustomed 
to both. 

Missionaries usually decline to give assistance to the people except in extreme cases, 
lest the heathen should be induced to profess Christianity from unworthy motives. Hard 
as this may seem, it is really the only course which it is safe to pursue, as any other would 
inevitably result in creating “ rice Christians,” as they are called ; that is, those who have 
become Christians for the sake of being fed, or for other worldly advantages. The course 
ef the missionaries must be approved as inevitable in the circumstances in which they 
are placed ; but it can easily be seen what an obstacle this phase of the work in relation 
to the life of the people places in the way of the conversion of the heathen. It may 
also be understood how the extreme poverty of the people of India hinders the progress 
of the mission churches toward self-support, as the term is understood in this country. 


“CASTE CONVERTS.” 


Tuis is the term usually used to denote converts from the ranks of the caste people 
of India. ‘There is, however, no caste after their conversion, as in nearly all the missions 
the converts are compelled to abandon their heathenish caste distinctions before admis- 
sion to the churches. This requirement is a great obstacle in the way of the conversion 
of the higher classes of India to Christianity. There is also a great difference among 
those who may be styled caste converts. ‘There is as immense a gulf between one of the 
poorest and lowest Sudras and a Brahman, as between a Madiga (or out-caste) and a 
Sudra. Yet a Sudra, if converted, is called a “caste convert.” The four castes of the 
Hindus are the Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. All outside of these 
are usually spoken of as “‘non-caste’”’ people. But this again conveys a false idea ; for, 
although these are outside of the four regular castes, a Mala or Madiga will speak of his 
“caste” in precisely the same way as a Sudra, merely admitting an inferiority of grade. 
Although most of the Christians in the Telugu mission are from the Madigas and Malas, 
who are not recognized as caste people by the Hindu religion, a heathen Mala or 
Madiga will refuse to eat and drink with the Christians on account of his caste scruples. 
In fact, from the lowest to the highest grade of Hindu society, no class is free from caste 
bonds and prejudices. 

As is usually the case in all the history of Christianity, the lowest classes in India 
have been the readiest to receive the gospel. They have the most pressing needs, and 
are glad to listen to that which promises to help them. But the higher classes have their 
prejudices and objections to Christianity made much stronger by this very fact ; for from 
henceforth, instead of merely inviting them to become believers in the Lord Jesus Christ» 
the missionary must ask them to cast aside all the traditional pride and prejudice of ages» 
and unite on equal terms, and to drink out of the same cup, with those whom they have 
always abhorred. The same question is introduced into missions in India, as is being 
agitated in the Southern States of this country by those who advocate the same churches, 
associations, and conferences for both white and colored people. Notwithstanding this 
great obstacle, the Lord is bringing the caste people of India in increasing numbers into 
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his kingdom. One reason for this is the elevating influence which Christianity is having 
upon the very lowest classes. When the higher caste people see those whom they have 
despised brought by Christianity to live more cleanly and decent lives, when they see 
their children educated, when they find that upon the same benches with them at the 
civil service examination are those from the out-castes, who sometimes carry away the 
honors even from the proud Brahmans, they realize there must be a power in this new 


doctrine, and they begin to look into the gospel for themselves. 


. Praise Service. 
. Prayer. 
. Singing: “ When I can read my Title Clear.” 
. Scripture (Isa. xliv. 9-20). 
. Changes in Africa (p. 58). 
The Relation of the Congo Free State to 
African Missions, first paragraph (p. 74). 
7. Singing: “ Jesus, my Lord, how Rich thy 
Grace!” 
8. Poverty in India, first paragraph (p. 61). 
g. Caste Converts, second paragraph (p. 62). 
10. The Child Widow, third, fourth, and fifth par- 
agraphs (p. 63). 
11. Singing: ‘‘The Whole World was lost in the 
Darkness of Sin.” 
12. Mr. Cronkhite’s letter (p. 79). 
13. Mr. Bennett’s letter (p. 80). 
. Mr. Vincent’s letter (p. 81). 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBFECT,—OPENINGS AND OBSTACLES. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazinE. ] 


15. Singing: “ We praise thee, O God, for the 
Son of thy Love.” 

16. A Tour among the Nagas, seventh paragraph 
(p- 76). 

17. Dr. Barchet’s letter (p. 80). 

18. The Urgency in Japan (p. 58). 

1g. Singing: ‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ” 
(last two stanzas). 

20. The Date of the Year (p. 57). 

21. True Devotion (p. 57). 

22. Man and his Property (p. 82). 

23. The Christ Spirit (p. 82). 


24. Singing: “I’ve found a Friend, oh, such a 
Friend!” 
25. Prayer. 


26. Collection. 
27. Singing and Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE women of the Christian world will ever 
cherish the name of Lord William Bentwick, 
the extirpator of the horrid suttee, by his vice- 
regal force, in the Indian realms of Queen 
Victoria. Buta more cruel curse of heathen- 
ism still remains for some strong hand. The 
child-widowhood of India is, perhaps, the most 
shocking torture now suffered by human 
beings on earth; shocking in itself it is, but 
made immeasurably more so by the fact that 


THE CHILD-WIDOW. 
REV. EMORY J. HAYNES, BOSTON, MASS. 


its victims are tender children, and girl chil- 
dren at that. 

Let any Christian woman whose interest 
in missions is outworn; who has persuaded 
herself that the dawn of good days is in twi- 
light at least in heathendom, and especially in 
British India, so that she may slack her hand; 
who confesses to a need of “new zeal in an 
old cause,” —read, as she may easily do in 
such a book as Ramabai’s “ High-Caste Hindu 
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Women,” the story of child misery which By their espousal to men from their nursery, 
extant Hinduism is inflicting. in plurality, and generally to old men who soon 

According to Max Miiller there were, by the died. The object is to save the girl’s soul by 
census of 1886, more than twenty millions of at least a nominal wifehood; it being consid- 
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and was once a large and splendid city; but much of it is now in ruins. 


Fort AT AGRA, INDIA. 
“The Pearl of India,” and perhaps the finest building in the world. 
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these “widows” in India; nearly seventy-nine ered worse than death for a female to be un- 
thousand of whom were under nine years of married. Since, often, men of the proper caste 
age, and three hundred and eighty thousand are lacking in numbers, the pagan parents 
under nineteen years of age. Howcouldthese crave the privilege of wedding their girls to 
mere youth and little ones become “widows”? any old man who is of the right caste. The 
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result frequently shows many of these pretty 
girl children the lawful wives of such decrepit 
men, who can claim them if so disposed at 
any time. The same affiancing also takes 
place between boys and girls. 

The little widows of an aged and departed 
husband, many of whom may never even have 
seen their husband before his death, are now 
become the most pitiable objects. Regarded 
as criminally responsible for Heaven’s taking 
off the husband, this child-wife is daily cursed 
to her face by his relatives, and her wondering 
childish eyes see all her neighbors turn from 
her with unspeakable aversion. Her hair, the 
Indian female’s pride, is shaven constantly 
from her young head; she is regarded with un- 
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flagging suspicion lest she bring some disgrace 
upon her family. She is forbidden to asso- 


ciate with other children. In a word, her life 
in its pretty dawn is made intolerable to 
her. She has but one refuge,—a life of 
shame. 

If in our own land childhood appeals to us 
with the most eloquent of all voices, if woman 
is beloved in Christ’s civilization, what mighty 
chorus of little women’s cries in saddest ms- 
ererte sounds in our ears from broad India! 
It is not only the kingdom immortal, this cause 
of modern missions; it is the abused infancy 
of well-nigh half the race, that prays to us, 
through Christ, for the sacred right to be chil- 
dren in the sunlight of life’s morning. 


REV. WILLIAM 


For some time there has been in Japan a 
drift of sentiment in favor of denominational 
consolidation. This is said to have origi- 
nated largely with the Japanese themselves. 
It must not a supposed that there has been a 
dearth of desire for union among mission- 
aries. The desire has existed, and has re- 
sulted in increased “unity of the spirit,” and 
in more practical co-operation in many things 
than obtains always at home. But a better 
knowledge of the real difficulties in the way 
has made the missionaries less prominent in 
suggesting organic union than the natives 
have been. 

Here is the way the subject is stated in 
the last report of the “ Japan Conference of the 
Methodist Church:” “All Japanese Chris- 
tians urgently recommend that Protestant 
missions operating in Japan lay aside minor 
points of difference, and, as far as possible, 
unite in common lines of Church organization 
and activity.” The reason given for this 
urgent recommendation on the part of the 
Japanese Christians are two in number, — 
“their strong national instincts,” and their 
“view to securing the highest economy of 
means and the most effective methods of 
Christian evangelization.”” The latter of these 
reasons (which is a double one) we can fully 
apprehend without further explication than is 
contained in the statement itself. To gauge 
the dimensions of the other reason, analyze 
its constituent elements, and forecast what it 
involves, may not be so easy. “A stron 
national instinct” is certainly natural, an 
right enough in its place. The second reason 
is broadly spiritual and cosmopolitan; the 
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other one is secular and local. The second 
one lays hold on us at once; the other one 
sets us to pondering and running back over 
the history of State churches and nationalized 
forms of religion, and wondering what evolu- 
tionary seed-corn may be wrapped up in the 
words “a strong national instinct.” We don’t 
know, and must wait to see, whether there be 
any at all; and, if so, what it shall be. 

However, let all that be as it may, the 
subject has been up, and has been under 
discussion, for years. It has been a fruitful 
topic at conferences, general and local. It 
has claimed consideration from the entire mis- 
sionary body in Japan, and has exercised the 
talents of the very ablest among them, leav- 
ing no aspect of the subject untreated. It 
has further excited very deep interest among 
the leaders of missionary thought at home. 
By this time the probable outcome of the 
movement for unification is becoming appar- 
ent. That there will be any union enféire of 
the ecclesiastical bodies in Japan, is not at 
this time to be looked for. The divergences 
of the Occident will be repeated in the Orient. 
Yet some consolidations have been effected. 
At this time the grand divisions may be speci- 
fied as follows : — 


I, 


“ The United Church of Christ in Fapan.” 
This is the designation adopted by the first 
and largest of these confederations. It is com- 
posed of churches of the following missions : 
‘American Presbyterian Church,” the “ Re- 
formed Church in America,” “ Union Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland,” “ Reformed 
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Church in the United States,” “ Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” “ Women’s 
Union Missionary Society of America.” It 
will be seen how fully the elements of this 
union are Presbyterial. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians have a mission in Japan, but 
up to the time of the drawing up of the 
paper from which some of this information 
is obtained it had not given in its adhesion. 
The consolidation now includes 59 foreign 
missionaries, male and female; 28 ordained 
native ministers, 25 unordained; 4 theological 
schools, with 52 students; 60 Sunday schools, 
with 2,669 scholars; and 55 churches, with 
4,679 members. These figures are for the 
year 1886. Since then the advance has been 
Steady, but results are not yet collected. 


Il. 


The Congregationalists, representing the 
missions of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners. These constitute the most powerful 
single body in Japan. They have 36 missiona- 
ries; 24 ordained ministers, 16 unordained ; 
1 theological seminary, with 35 students; 31 
churches and 3,762 members. At this time 
negotiations are still going on for a union 
between these churches and those of the 
““United Church of Christ in Japan” above 
named. Joint committees have been discuss- 
ing the terms of agreement. 

These relate, first, to “substance of doc- 
trine ;” second, to “church polity.” 

In regard to the first, it is recognized that 
“the word of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice.” This ex- 
pression can hardly be considered equivalent 
to an affirmation that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ave the word of 
God. It may be intending to express inclu- 
sively and exclusively just what the common 
view of inspiration requires, but it is easy to 
see how it might express something quite dif- 
ferent. At the same time the Declaration of 
Convictions speaks of “certain creeds and 
confessions, which have come down from 
ancient times,” as entitled to ‘“ veneration.” 
In respect to them it is to be required of the 
ministry “that they accept and subscribe to 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and 
the Nine Articles of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
but as regards the Westminster Catechism, 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Plymouth 
Declaration, it is required only that they 
approve of them for substance of doctrine. 
And, further, it is stated that when the or- 
ganization is completed the united body will 
receive overtures from other churches 
of Christ that are able to accept the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Nine 
Articles of the Evangelical Alliance as the 
doctrinal basis of agreement.” 
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In the matter of polity, individual churches 
are to be free to manage their own internal 
affairs, either directly or by a “session,” 
Then there shall be three assemblies, to be 
known respectively as the “district confer- 
ence or presbytery,” “the great conference 
or synod,” and the “general conference or 
assembly,” or by other names to be agreed 
upon. The relations of these presbyteries, 
synods, and assemblies are essentially Pres- 
byterian, with some variations. 

What the issue will be of this endeavor for 
union, is not yet known. Some who at first 
were sanguine of its success are now not 
quite so much so. Protracted discussion, re- 
vealing as it does the full sweep of difficulties 
in the way, sometimes exhausts the inspiration 
of hope and the fervor of desire. It seems 
more than probable that the Congregational 
churches will constitute a great division by 
themselves. 

Ill. 


The Methodists. Of these there are several 
bodies. The Methodists of the North and 
of Canada agreed upon their terms of union 
last summer. At that time they unitedly 
numbered among them, 40 missionaries; 31 
ordained preachers, 35 unordained; 2 semina- 
ries, with 34 theological students; 62 Sunday 
schools, with 2,452 pupils; and 61 churches, 
with 2,165 members. It can hardly be other 
than a matter of time about the incorporation 
of the other Methodist bodies. The organ- 
ization is to be known as the “ Methodist 
Church of Fapan.” 


IV. 


Episcopalians. These include the “ Amer- 
ican Protestant Episcopal Church,” the 
“Church Missionary Society,” the “Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel,” and the 
“ Society for Promoting Female Education in 
the East.” They have 38 missionaries; 2 
ordained ministers, 50 unordained helpers; 1 
theological seminary, with 26 students; and 
19 churches, with 1,199 members. Though 
without any completed organization, they work 
towards a common end under the designa- 
tion of a “conference.” There is no reason 
why vg should not in the end merge them- 
selves also into some organization of national 
dimensions. 

Correspondence has been carried on be- 
tween the “United Church of Christ in 
Japan,” and the “Osaka Conference of the 
Episcopal Church ” (just named), and also be- 
tween the Methodists and the same Confer- 
ence, with a view to a possible union. No 
success has been attained, and none is now 
expected. In the former case, the Presbyte- 
rian churches insisted, that, as preliminary to 
any negotiation at all, they must first be fully 
recognized as valid churches. In their opinion 
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the Osaka Conference had avoided calling 
them “churches,” and had spoken of them as 
simply “ Christian bodies,” and in some wa 
had associated with them the words “ defi- 
ciency in conception and authority.” So the 
only result of that endeavor was to reveal the 
irreconcilable nature of the views that divided 
them. Inthe second case, the issue promised 
to be more hopeful, for the reason that the 
Methodists themselves believed in an Episco- 
pal form of government. But the discussion 
on this point (just now being brought to a 
close) has developed an antagonism as un- 
manageable as did the one in the former case. 
It was made a sine gua non, by the members 
of the Osaka Conference, that a bishop from 
among the Methodists should first be or- 
bined by their own bishop; and then after 
that these two bishops should unite in re-or- 
daining all the Methodist missionaries of the 
connection. The reception given to such a 
suggestion by the Methodists may be con- 
ceived. 


There are still remaining some minor soci- 
eties carrying on work in Japan, more or less 
in accord with the above; but their influence 
cannot be felt for some time to come. The 
four great organizations named will divide up 
the field among themselves without further 
efforts at combination. They will not, how- 
ever, occupy separate divisions of territory. 
They will intermix and overlap in the future 
as they have done in the past. The Presby- 
terian, the Congregational, and the Episcopal 
forms of government will jostle along, side by 
side, just as they are doing in America and 
England. Happy indeed if there is an escape 
from a Japanese State Church. There does 
not appear to be any thing of that kind in the 
air just now; and yet, as sailors say when land 
is first discovered far out at sea, there is a 
“faint loom” of possible aspiration in that 
direction in the far-off horizon. It may soon 
disappear, and yet it may assume substantial- 
ity beyond what people dream of now. So 
too with the divergencies which are grouped 
together under the names Calvinism and 
Arminianism. They are destined to a con- 
tinued existence in the East. The endeavor 
to set aside the formularies containing them 
once having failed, the phases of truth con- 
tained in these formularies will re-assert 
themselves, with the difference only of a new 
terminology, which will be Japanese instead 
of English 


V. 


The Baptists. But what about the Baptists ? 
And where do they stand? There are three 
societies in the field, —the Baptist Missionary 
Union, the English Baptists, and the Dis- 
ciples. Taken altogether they have 20 foreign 
missionaries ; 4 ordained native preachers, 27 
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unordained helpers; 1 theological institute, 
with 13 students; and 11 organized churches, 
with 692 members. These, however, are con- 
nected mainly with the Missionary Union. 
It is hardly to be expected that the Disciples 
and the regular Baptists will coalesce more 
easily in Japan than they do at home. Be- 
sides, their force is not large, and cannot be 
expected to increase much, unless the mission- 
ary spirit at home should be expanded more 
than it has been hitherto in their donomina- 
tion generally: so they cannot be counted as 
a large factor. The English Baptists are able 
to do far more than the last named, —and 
et, thus far, they have but a small force in 
the field. They report now only two men, 
both located in the city of Tokyo. In doc- 
trinal views and | polity, the American 
Baptists and the English Baptists agree. 
They also agree in holding that one baptism, 
and one only, can admit a person to a Baptist 
Church. They differ in opinion as to whether 
any one of several “baptisms” will admit a 
person to the privileges which are 7# a Baptist 
church. The American Baptists hold that it 
is only one and the same baptism which can 
admit to a Baptist church, and to the right 
and privileges which pertain to that Baptist 
church. The English Baptists hold that 
though only one baptism can admit to the 
church, yet any other baptism will do just as 
well for communion 7” the church, which is 
one and the same church in both cases. The 
English Baptists never see inconsistency 
in the procedure: the American Baptists 
never can see consistency in it. Each teaches 
and practises according to his belief. As 
this is a question which concerns the whole 
internal administration of any given church, 
it will retain its prominence, and stand in 
the way of an organic union, though it will 
not interfere with unity of spirit and general 
co-operation along the chief denominational 
lines other than the one involved. 

For the purposes of this article, it may be 
said that the Baptists are represented in 
Japan, at this particular time, chiefly by the 
northern Baptists of the United States; and 
inquiry into the future of the Baptists re- 
solves itself largely into inquiry into the 
future position of churches that may be con- 
nected with the Missionary Union. That, at 
least, is what now most concerns ourselves. 

In common with other Christians, Baptists 
deeply deplore the divisions of Christendom, 
and will never be found lacking in readiness 
to heal them, as may be found practicable in 
heathen as much as in Christian lands. The 
missionaries must take note of these move- 
ments in Japan with profound interest. It is 
a matter of rejoicing that the Presbyterians 
have united, for there is really but little to 
divide them. The same is true of the Meth- 
odists. In the other cases, the formation of 
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a conclusive opinion as to what will be best 
is not soeasy. It is difficult to say how arti- 
cles of faith can be set aside to the satisfac- 
tion of those concerned. May be all that is 
intended is to dispense with the particular 
formularies accepted hitherto, leaving the 
same convictions to find expression in some 
other phraseology. 

We are struck with the fact that the discus- 
sions are so largely about confessions and 
creeds that have come down to us along 
various ecclesiastical lines ; and that the new 
adjustments sought for are really re-adjust- 
ments of old creeds, and not an endeavor 
to make an entirely new one by going back 
to what ought to be the fountain-head of 
all creeds, the Bible itself. Why could not 
something of® that kind have ey done? 
Why could it not be done now? Had the 
whole subject been discussed anew from 
the New Testament itself as a basis, both 
the theology and the polity of the Japanese 
church or churches would have presented 
something new, by which all Christendom 
might have profited. Not so much is to be 
learned when a new creed is to be made out 
of the disjecta membra of old creeds. The 
parchment on which the new creed is written 
may prove to be a palimpsest. The more 
recent writing may be effaced, and the old 
will re-appear, attended with a revival of old 
controversies. 

The writer of this article assumes no au- 
thority to speak for any of his missionary 
brethren in what he is now saying. Never- 
theless, being one of them, and being deeply 
interested in the subject, he has a right to 
speak for himself; and he speaks as a mission- 
ary. He cannot see how Baptists could enter 
into the discussion at all, in its present shape. 
According to the best of his judgment, Baptists 
can have no particular interest in forming any 
sort of continuity of doctrine or practice 
from the apostles down along the ages till 
the present time. That is a poor way to 
prove New Testament catholicity on the part 
of any modern movement. Instead of an 
endeavor to trace up an endless genealogy 
through all the “bad lands” of the middle 
ages, and the bogs and quagmires of Roman- 
ism, let the test of conformity be the New 
Testament itself. That is the short cut to 
the conclusion of the whole inquiry. Does 
the casting fit the mould? If it does, that 
will settle the matter. If it does not, no 
amount of medizval collateral will establish 
the claim. A man may bring an apple-seed, 
declaring it to be a bell-flower, and may offer 
to prove the fact by the testimony of a hun- 
dred successive owners of a hundred successive 
trees. The testimony of the whole hundred 
is not equal to that of one practical test. Let 


the seed be planted, and let a tree grow from 
it. 


If the tree produces a bell-flower, then a 
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bell-flower it is. The testimony of the hun- 
dred men is not needed. But if it produces a 
russet or a pippin, then a bell-flower seed it 
was not, even though the hundred men had 
declared that it was. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” — not by their genealogies, 
nor by monkish tradition, nor yet by inherited 
creeds, standards, and confessions. 
According to sound Baptist sentiment (un- 
less the writer is totally mistaken in his 
understanding of it), that is the nearest ap- 
proach to orthodoxy which would be repro- 
duced among men, provided all “systems” 
were blotted out, and the New Testament 
alone was put into their hands. In case of 
deviation or variation or alleged inconsist- 
ency, why not appeal to the one infallible 
standard itself, instead of to some subsequent 
standard, which in turn was made from some 
other standard or from some several standards 
combined? Into such an appeal Baptists could 
enter, and could pledge themselves to abide 
by the outcome of the inquiry, equally with 
their brethren of other denominations. To 
this test they can safely leave their own dis- 
tinctive view of baptism. Let every Baptist 
disappear from the earth to-morrow, and let 
every scrap of Baptist literature be swept 
out of existence at the same time, —the New 
Testament alone would start up a fresh gen- 
eration of Baptists the next day. If not so, 
then let Baptist views fall to the ground. 
Would it be so with the different practice 
among our brethren of other denominations ? 
In this one thing they do not now agree with 
us, but other things may be mentioned in 
which they do. For example, as to what 
constitutes saving faith in Christ. If all the 
believers were to perish to-day, and not a 
memory of them remain, the New Testa- 
ment would beget new believers of exactly the 
same kind to-morrow. They might be without 
any ecclesiastical or prelatical parentage; yet 
they could have the same experience, the 
same spiritual likeness, and would act them- 
selves out in the same way that the old race 
of believers did. Thus they would establish 
their genealogy beyond doubt. TZhey are 
children of the New Testament who are 
begotten by the New Testament. And that 
is a New Testament Church, which, if all 
churches were blotted out, would be created by 
the New Testament. From whatever seg- 
ment of the whole circumference of truth we 
view the subject, we find all lines of obser- 
vation converging towards the Word of God, 
and the teachings and observances of the apos- 
tolic Church, as the o#/y point of departure 
for our churches in heathen lands, in framing 
their systems of faith and practice of to-day. 
And if, in order to meet new phases of error 
that may arise, new formulations of belief 
should become necessary, these too should be 
drawn from the Word of God exclusively, 
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and not from old creeds and old traditions 
combined with the Word of God. What 
concord hath iron with clay? 

Here again the writer may be mistaken, 
and may be dreaming ; but he thinks the day 
will come when there will arise in the Far East 
a mighty eget | upon the relations of 
human tradition to the living word of God. 
Tradition is not dead, nor does it even sleep. 
We have the traditions of the fathers to take 
the place of the traditions of the elders; 
we have ecclesiastical traditions, and national 
traditions, and medieval traditions, and de- 
nominational traditions; and we Baptists are 
not free from some of them ourselves. In 
various ways. tradition is hard at work, and 
with paramount voice is moulding the creeds 
of the East. It is working side by side with 
the word of God. Of itself it is determining 
many things which ought to be determined 
by the word of God alone ; and so, as in the 
days of Christ, is “making void the word of 
God.” 

And now comes the all-absorbing question, 
What may become the attitude of these gor. 
ing organizations towards the Baptists? If 
we were at all negative in our convictions and 
our teachings, we might pass along unob- 
served. But we are a people of very positive 
aims and utterances. We stand for some- 
thing, which, in the very nature of it, must be 
strongly self-assertive, and therefore will draw 
attention towards us. We are here not onl 
to testify to repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, but to teach our own 
converts to observe a// things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded us. We claim —and 
we cannot avoid teaching consistently with 
that claim — that we stand for entire integrity 
in translating the word of God; that we 
stand for the baptism, exclusively, of believers, 
and for what is not the same, but a cognate, 
truth, that all believers should be baptized on 
a profession of their faith after they have be- 
lieved; that we stand for a converted church 
membership so far as we can have it; and, 
finally, that we do further stand in perpetual 
array against tradition ever having any appel- 
late jurisdiction along with the word of God in 
matters of Christian faith and practice. 

In these things, then, we have to stand 
alone, and to dwell apart. But can we do 
otherwise than make these doctrines part of 
our teaching? Believing them firmly, as we 
do, and regarding them as sucha sacred trust, 
as we profess, shall we at the same time hold 
them down in silence and oblivion? Or, as 
we enter the widening missionary roadway 
before us, shall we keep back nothing that 
we consider is profitable to our people? Does 
the coming Christianity of Asia need an 
infusion of any such truths as we proclaim ? 
Does loyalty to Christ require that we should 
make these truths to be known? But, in 
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teaching these things, we shall find all these 
organizations antagonistic to that extent. 
Among themselves they may differ about 
apostolic succession, and about their esti- 
mates of Calvinism and Arminianism; but 
about the foregoing Baptist doctrines, there 
will be perfect unity. They will all, in one 
and exactly the same way, differ with us about 
translating the word for baptism, about who 
are to be subjects for baptism, and about 
the authority of denominational tradition. 
The last may seem to be least, as it has 
hitherto been in the background. But it is 
the more serious, because, without it, the other 
two variations would cease to exist; and 
because, in the ultimate controversy, the 
decisive contest will come over the authority 
of tradition. 

We Baptists are in the mission-field, and 
in it we must continue. We shall ever strive 
to work along in peace and loving harmony. 
We shall shout as loudly as they can do, when 
we see some walls of Jericho falling before 
the jubilant hosts of other denominations. 
We shall in a hundred ways, in the future as 
in the past, exchange — giving and taking — 
Christian civilities and Christian love. We 
shall pray, as we do now, from the bottom of 
our hearts, that God would increase them 
more and more, and bless them above the 
blessings of their progenitors, unto the utmost 
bounds of the everlasting hills. We shall 
expect many loving good wishes from them in 
return ; and yet we know perfectly well, — and 
we Baptists may as well make up our minds 
to it, — that, ecclesiastically speaking, we 
are to be the “speckled bird” of Asiatic 
missions. 

We may also just as well take a glance at 
the preponderance against us, as regards our 
distinctive views. It can do no harm, and 
may stimulate reflection. At this present time, 
in Japan, in the four “ consolidations ” above 
named, there are 11,305 members, whose 
teaching on the points named controverts the 
teaching of 692 Baptists. Itis estimated that 
the converts in Japan now double themselves 
in number every three years. Of course there 
is no fixedness in rates, but this will do asa 
basis for conjecture. At this rate, then, in 
the next thirteen years that remain till the 
last year of the century, the consolidated 
members would number 180,880, while the 
Baptists would number 11,072. This will 
be a great disparity. It would be indicative 
of a vast preponderance of sentiment against 
views and doctrines that we hold to be of in- 
estimable importance. We should be reduced 
in comparison to the dimensions of a small 
and insignificant body. The onus probandi 
would come heavily upon us. The organized 
activities of Japanese christendom would be 
moving along lines which we may have had but 
little to do in marking out. The best portions 
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of the available field would be pre-empted, 
and we might have to meet afresh the inquiry 
whether we may not be infringing a little on 
the fields of other people. 

In all this article, it is not intended to sug- 
gest the slightest intermeddling with the wor 
or the converts of other denominations, in 
any way, shape, or form. Baptists do not 
desire to build on other men’s foundations, 
nor appropriate to themselves the fruits of 
other men’s labors, in any case whatever. 
We wish to work among the heathen, — among 
those among whom Christ has not been 
named; and we are ready to dig and lay our 
own foundations. 

And that brings us right tothe point. Shall 
we lay a foundation at all? And shall it be 
really and truly a foundation? And having 
laid a foundation, shall we build upon it a 
structure that shall rise up, bearing some due 
proportion to other structures, — which shall 
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tower up high enough to be seen all over 
Japan, for a witness and a testimony, having 
— over its lofty portals those tenets we 

old to be so important: Vo traditions to 
be blended with the Word of God. Full and 
Jearless translation of the great commis- 
sion. The baptism of believers only. This 
is not denominationalism. It is Scriptural- 
ism. Let every thing about our own denoni- 
nation be subjected to the same test that other 
denominations are subjected to. That which 
is not of Scripture, let it not be imposed upon 
the young Christianity of the East. Let the 
Lord alone be exalted on that day. Along 
these lines of truth, we Baptists ought to be- 
come mighty evangelizers,—and we must 
become such. We have the money and! the 
men. We must not be found wanting in faith- 
fulness, lest the opportunity be taken from us 
and be given to others. 


THE RELATION OF THE CONGO FREE STATE TO AFRICAN 
MISSIONS. —II. 


MR. T. J. VILLERS, ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, N.Y. 


[Read before the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, 1887.] 


AGAIN, the Congo Free State is related to 
African missions as to — 

II. The strategic position of its territory. 
This may be called its xatura/ relation. Its 
situation is of great significance. Why but 
for its position did God choose Palestine to 
be the scene of the most momentous events 
in the world’s history? The Holy Land was 
avery small territory. But its position on the 
map of the world at the beginning of the 
Christian era was a strategic position. It was 
the pivotal point between three continents. 
It lay between the two powerful rivals of the 
ancient world, Egypt and Assyria, and was on 
the great highway of travel between the East 
and the West. No other place on the globe 
was so well adapted to be the scene of the 
life and death of Him who is the light of the 
world. God chooses positions. Taking up 
the map of Assyria, and looking at the region 
embraced by the Free State, we find that — 

1. Its position furnishes a central basis of 
operation. Not so easily could the continent 
be evangelized if this new power occupied 
any other than its present location. In the 
valley of the Nile commerce thrived centuries 
ago, and there many of the arts and sciences 


were cradled. But the remainder of Africa 
lay enveloped in its own darkness. On the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, the 
Christian Church once found a home. But 
over the vast interior, rayless night lay settled 
like a pall. The Free State, however, lies 
not on either of the outer edges. It is an 
immense territory in the very heart of Africa, 
thus giving opportunity for the gospel light in 
its radiation to enlighten the whole continent. 
Starting from the mouth of the Congo, the 
Free State runs eastward, widening as it goes, 
till it touches the water-parting between the 
Zambesi and the Congo on the south, Lake 
Tanganyika on the east, and the watershed of 
the Congo and the Nile onthe north. Thus the 
State runs two-thirds of the way across the con- 
tinent, and reaches a width of twelve hundred 
miles from north to south. It is an extensive 
country, lying on both sides of the equator, 
embracing more than a million square miles, 
and containing about fifty millions of people. 
We notice still further that the Free State 
is intimately related to the Free Trade Area. 
While the Congo State has a coast line of 
only twenty-three and one-half miles, this 
Area devoted to the free trade of all nations, 
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runs along the Atlantic for about three hun- 
dred and eighty miles. It includes the Free 
State, and also a portion of the French and 
Portuguese possessions on the West Coast; 
then, starting east from the Atlantic, it runs 
across the continent to within one degree of 
the Indian Ocean, being thus a spacious com- 
mercial zone, stretching virtually from sea to 
sea, and containing about two and one half 
millions of square miles. 

Now, the Free State and the Free Trade 
Area may be expected to influence all Africa. 
At present the Congo State has little actual 
relation to any other than Central Africa. 
Railways must be built, and other means of 
communication opened, before the gospel can 
spead over the entire continent. But a be- 
ginning has been made in the right place. 
Whatever of civilization and Christianity is 
introduced into the Free State will spread 
over the Free Trade Area, and from this per- 
haps over the continent. It is in accordance 
with the method of Scripture to begin at the 
heart. In converting men, God never begins 
on the outside, and works in. Conversion 
takes place first at the very centre of man’s 
being, and then manifests itself in the outward 
life. So if the heart of Africa can be Chris- 
tianized, the whole continent will soon feel its 
influence. As when a mighty stone is dropped 
upon the quiet surface of deep waters, the 
circular waves go out, increasing in number, 
and enlarging in size; so from the cross set 
up in the centre of Africa, we may hope that 
the circles of Christ’s kingdom will go out, 
increasing and enlarging, till all they that 
dwell in darkness shall bow before him, and 
his dominion shall extend from sea to sea. 

2. The territory thus situated is remarkable 
also for its natural resources and facilities. 
The Free State is more than central in its 
location. If it were characterized by poverty 
of natural resources and means of transporta- 
tion, a central might not be a strategic posi- 
tion. This, however, is not the case. 

The Free State includes the wealth of 
equatorial Africa. Nearly everywhere the 
valuable oil-palm is found, and in some local- 
ities there are whole forests of it. The india- 
rubber plant, white and red gum copal, and 
camwood are also found in such abundance 
as to offer great inducement to commercial 
circles. Stanley says that vast extents of 
forest are draped with orchilla weed, lying on 
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the woods like a green veil. And ivory, which 
exists in such large quantities, is reckoned to 
rank only fifth among the natural products. 
Iron, copper, plumbago, and gold are found. 
There are great varieties and quantities of 
fruits and vegetables, and those which are 
not indigenous are being introduced with 
extraordinary success (Stanley: “ The Congo 
and the Founding of its Free State,” II. 339- 
377). Surely when we look into this part of 
Africa, so long unknown to the civilized world, 
we are led to say with the Psalmist, “O 
Lord, the earth is full of thy riches!” 

Into all this wealthy region the Congo and 
its tributaries furnish natural highways for 
commerce and Christian missions. The Congo 
itself is more than three thousand miles long. 
In its lower course it is navigable to Vivi 
station, one hundred and ten miles from the 
Atlantic. Then travel to Stanley Pool (say a 
little over two hundred miles) must be by 
rail, on account of the cataract region. But 
when Leopoldville, at the lower end of the- 
Pool, has been reached, the great river is 
again navigable to Stanley Falls, a distance of 
ten hundred and sixty-eight miles. The river 
in this section is almost a semicircle, lying 
across the equator with the curve turned 
northward ; while the lay of land is said to. 
resemble an inverted saucer. “It is a high 
plateau of from two thousand to four thousand 
feet elevation, surrounded by an elevated 
ridge, from which the land slopes rapidly 
away to the north and south, and on the east 
and west to the sea.” Through this peculiar 
geological formation the Congo flows from 
the east, and cutting through the hill country 
on the west, rushes down to the sea. The 
watershed on the south turns six great rivers. 
into the Congo, and that on the north some 
ten or eleven more. Truly, Central Africa is 
“a land of rivers of water.” 

If, then, we consider the position of the Free 
State, remembering that its location is central, 
thus giving civilization and Christianity an 
opportunity to enlarge their boundaries on all 
sides; that it is a country of vast natural re- 
sources, inviting to it others than missionaries 
to develop its resources and elevate its people ; 
if we then think of the great water-courses. 
running east, west, north, and south ; and then 
picture to ourselves vessels in the future 
steaming up and down these rivers, carrying 
missionaries, Bibles, and printing-presses, as. 
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well as commercial wares, — we may see that 
the natural relation of the Congo Free State 
to African missions is by no means to be 
overlooked. 

In concluding this discussion as to how mis- 
sions in the Dark Continent will be affected 
by the Free State, we must consider, — 

III. The provisions of its constitution. 
And as the time when the State was formed 
suggested its providential relation to the evan- 
gelization of Africa, and the strategic position 
of the State its natural relation, so the privi- 
leges permanently provided at its establish- 
ment may be called its constitutional relation. 
Among these provisions of the constitution 
we notice those referring to, — 

1. The preservation and civilization of the 
natives. No attempt is to be made to drive 
them out and take possession of their land. 
On the contrary, they are to be regarded as 
men with inviolable rights. The civilization of 
Africa does not depend on dispossessing this 
people, and settling their land with foreigners ; 
but on lifting the natives out of their “listless 
carelessness,” turning their attention from 
tribal warfare to the development of the coun- 
try, putting the children into schools for the 
expansion of their intellects and the cultiva- 
tion of their moral natures, instead of allowing 
a boy to grow up, buy a gun and a wife, and 
then sink down into indolence as if the aim 
of life were accomplished. The Free State 
has provided that all institutions, whether 
religious, scientific, or charitable, which look 
toward the preservation of the natives, the 
amelioration. of their moral and material con- 
dition, the work of educating them to under- 
stand and appreciate the advantages of 
civilization, shall be encouraged and protected 
without respect of creed or nationality. 

The powers connected with the Congo State 
have also pledged themselves for the suppres- 
sion of slavery and the slave-trade. A \arge 
proportion of the population are slaves, ob- 
tained either by purchase or by war. Some- 
times these slaves are weil treated. But the 
fact that they are the property of another 
often subjects them to the most cruel abuse. 
In some cases, if a man is condemned to die, 
he may purchase a slave to die in his stead. 
And often the most horrible tragedies are 
enacted at the death of a chief or a man of 
wealth. He must not go into the spirit 
world unaccompanied; and so from two to 
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fifty slaves are butchered like so many beasts, 
and their skulls used to decorate the grave 
of the departed grandee. 

The slave-trade is also horrible beyond de- 
scription. One bright morning when Living. 
stone was walking on the banks of the Upper 
Congo, he noticed about fifteen hundred peo- 
ple gathered together at a market. Suddenly 
a murderous fire was opened upon them by 
slave-hunters. A great confusion followed, 
Many were killed by the shots; and others, 
rushing to the river to escape slavery, were 
drowned in the waters. The shrieking of the 
frightened, the groans of the dying, and the 
wailing over the dead produced upon Living- 
stone an impression which haunted him to the 
day of hisdeath. And as Stanley was ascend- 
ing the river, previous to the Berlin conference, 
he came upon the track of Arab slave-traders, 
— burned villages, levelled palm-trees, ruthless 
ruin everywhere. When these villains were 
overtaken, they were found to have as captives 
twenty-three hundred women and children. 
They had been on their raid about eleven 
months, and had plundered and burned one 
hundred and eighteen villages. Surely the 
suppression of slavery and of such a traffic 
will not only preserve the people and their _ 
country, but will go far towards teaching the 
inviolable rights of the individual, the sanctity 
of human life, and the sublime Christian doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man. 

2. The constitution further guarantees 
special protection to explorers and scientists. 
Explorers will be of service to Christian 
evangelization, because their work will make 
known the various regions and their needs. 
Dr. Livingstone was right in holding that we 
must ascertain the strategic points, and master 
the geographical problems, before we can be- 
gin Christian missions “on practical and com- 
prehensive lines.” And as explorers open 
the fields of labor, those who visit the conti- 
nent in the interest of medical science w#// 
reveal the laws to be observed for preserv- 
ing the health of the laborers. \t must be 
admitted that the climate is a very serious 
obstacle in the way of Christianizing Africa. 
The burning sun, the cool night air, the pesti- 

lential vapors arising from mud deposits and 
decaying vegetation have been, and are, the 
fruitful causes of fever and of death. But 
much of the fatality has been due, not so much 
to the climate, as to the intemperate habits of 
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the traders, and to over-exertion and ignor- 
ance of sanitary laws on the part of Christian 
workers. The climate of equatorial Africa 
is not so deadly as it has often been repre- 
sented. The thermometer in the Free State 
during the hot season will range only from 
80° to go® in the shade, and in the sun about 
25° higher. As the Congo is ascended, the 
climate is found to be more healthy. Above 
Leopoldville, Stanley calls the temperature 
delightful. As the climate becomes better 
understood, and medical science advances, the 
security of life becomes greater; and it now 
seems that the problem of laboring, and at 
the same time living, in Africa is about to be 
solved. Already rules have been laid down 
by explorers and scientists, which, it is 
claimed, will enable one to live as long on the 
Congo as in India, or even in England. The 
missionary should for Christ’s sake be faithful 
in his observance of these laws of health, 
remembering that he goes to Africa, not to 
die, but to live, for Christ. And yet he must 
go not counting his life dear unto himself, if 
so be that he may finish his course with joy, 
and the ministry which he has received of the 
Lord Jesus. 

3. A third provision of the constitution is 
that it grants freedom of trade to all nations. 
This privilege, however, is limited to a period 
of twenty years; the powers represented at 
the Berlin Conference having reserved to 
themselves the right to decide, at the end of 
that period, whether or not free commerce 
shall be continued. 

Since love of traffic is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the natives, desire to trade will 
bring them together at the various market- 
places. Thus commerce will be of service to 
Christian missions, by helping in the acquisi- 
tion of languages by which ideas as well as 
commodities may be exchanged. Moreover, 
at these places of trade the missionary will 
have a rare opportunity for preaching the 
gospel. Induced to come from afar to these 
markets by the hope of enriching themselves 
in the wealth of earth, the people will return 
to their widely separated homes telling of the 
one pearl of great price, and of the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

Commerce will also open ways of travel and 
communication. The introduction of tele- 
graphic and postal systems will make stran- 
gers neighbors ; and the construction of great 
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routes through the country, for the transporta- 
tion of commercial wares, will furnish roads 
for the missionary, just as at the beginning of 
the Christian era “the highways built for 
commerce and for the Roman legions served 
also the messengers of peace and the silent 
conquests of the cross.” 

Furthermore, apart from distinctively Chris- 
tian work, the contact with civilization, which 
commerce secures, will assist in the elevation 
of the people. When Stanley went up the 
West Coast to Duke Town and Creek Town, 
he there saw African chiefs occupying well- 
furnished houses, which had been made in 
England, transported section by section, and 
sold to the chiefs for palm-oil. Commerce 
may yet be the cause of similar sights on the 
Congo. In addition to such beneficial results 
from trade, there will also be others of no 
less importance. For some corporations, for 
example the African Lakes Company, propose 
to carry on all their trade strictly on Christian 
principles. But it has been well said, that 
where God builds a church, the Devil builds a 
chapel close by. We can hardly hope, there- 
fore, that freedom of commerce will be an 
unmitigated blessing. There is danger that 
very many will conduct their business on any 
other than Christian principles, and while so 
doing may claim and receive the protection of 
the law. To-day one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of saving Africa is the drink traffic. 
The same ship which bears the missionary to 
save the people also carries its barrels of rum 
to damn their souls, —the Book of truth and 
the bottles of hell! Let us as a body of 
Christians protest not only against the present 
legal protection of this fatal traffic on the 
Congo, but also against all future legislation 
in its favor. And let us labor together fer- 
vently in prayers to God that this and every 
other evil connected with African commerce 
may be stayed, lest the blessing of free trade 
be turned into a curse. 

4. Finally, the Christian missionary is heir 
of all the privileges and advantages of the 
new State. Not only does the constitution 
provide for the preservation of the natives, 
the security of explorers and scientists, the 
freedom of trade for all nations; but it also 
declares that the herald of the cross, together 
with his escorts and collections, shall be the 
object of special protection. That such a 
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nence of mission-work, may be seen by recall- 
ing the shameful treatment of the Presbyte- 
rian and Baptist missionaries by the French 
and German Governments at the Gabun and 
Cameruns. The Protestant schools were 
closed, and attempts were made to drive out 
these denominations, whose missions had 
been established on the coast for nearly half 
acentury. But no such treatment is possible 
in the Free State, for the constitution declares 
that liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
to the natives as well as to the inhabitants 
and foreigners. The free and public exercise 
of every creed, the right to erect religious 
buildings and to organize missions belonging 
to every creed, shall be subject to no restric- 
tion or impediment whatsoever. 

Primarily we must depend upon the gospel 
of Christ for the salvation of Africa’s sable 
sons. Mere civilization will never accom- 
plish the desired object. The true order of 
mission-work is, Christianize and civilize. 
Remembering the privileges granted by the 
constitution, ¢#e missionaries are already tak- 
ing advantage of the advantages. Looking at 
a map of equatorial Africa, and casting our 
eye down the West Coast, we see a number 
of older stations, each separated from the 
other by a distance of from two to four hun- 
dred miles, —the Baptist Missionary Society 
at the Cameruns, the American Presbyte- 
rians at the Gabun, the American Baptist 
Missionary Union at the mouth of the Congo, 
the American Methodist-Episcopal Mission 
at the Coanza, and near Benguela are mission- 
aries of the American Board. From different 
points along the West Coast, missions are 
being pushed into the interior. But at pres- 
ent the centre of attraction seems to be the 
Congo and its newly discovered fields, so full 
of rich promise. On the lower course of the 
river we find the Swedish Missionary Society 
‘with its station in the cataract region. 
Bishop Taylor of the Methodist Church is 
zealously prosecuting his work at Stanley 
Pool, and is reaching out into the regions 
beyond. The American and English Baptists 
have already eleven stations on the Congo, 
and are endeavoring to stretch their chain of 
missions from the Atlantic Ocean to Stanley 
Falls. Passing across the continent to the 
eastern coast, we find the Church Missionary 
Society, the London Missionary Society, the 
United Methodists, the Universities Mis- 
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sions, and the Scotch missions (of both the 
Free and the Established Church). These 
societies have been extending their labor 
westward, till some of them, by the heroism 
of such men as Bishop Hannington, have 
reached the Great Lakes; and already the 
London Missionary Society has established 
itself on the upper waters of the Congo. 
This work reminds us of the railway which 
was being built between Switzerland and 
Italy. It was necessary to put a tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, which separates the two 
countries. The workmen began, some on one 
side of the mountain, and others on the oppo- 
site side. They dug their way in toward the 
centre. Day after day they labored, till 
finally the voices of the one party, and the 
sound of their picks, could be heard by the 
other party who had started in from the oppo- 
site side. Nearer and nearer they came, and 
hearts beat faster and faster, until with loud 
shouts the workmen burst through the parti- 
tion of earth, and grasped hands at the centre 
of the mountain. So from both sides of 
Africa, from the east and from the west, the 
missionaries of the cross are working in to- 
ward each other, strengthening their old posi- 
tions while establishing new stations; and we 
may believe that in the very near future these 
laborers of Christ wil] meet and join hands in 
the centre of the continent. 

Brethren, we are told that “facts are the 
fingers of God.” If this is true, God is point- 
ing us to Africa. He is encouraging us to go, 
by the readiness of the people to receive the 
gospel. Many have already been converted 
to Christ, — more than one thousand at a sin- 
gle station (Banza Manteke). He is warning 
us against delay, by the fact that Catholicism 
is busily engaged on the Congo, while Mo- 
hammedanism threatens to sweep down from 
the north like a mighty tornado. He is com- 
manding us to carry to these people the mes- 
sage of salvation, by the fact that the vast 
majority of them have never as yet so much 
as heard of the Saviour. At the close of Dr. 
Moffat's account of his “ Missionary Labors,” 
there is a picture of an African child in 
prayer. He is surrounded with rocks and 
grasses and trees, while the sky is overhung 
with darkness. Kneeling with his hands 
clasped, and his youthful face turned heaven- 
ward, he is praying those words of Christ: 
“Thy kingdom come.” What shall we do 
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towards answering many such prayers which 
are really going up from Africa to-day? How 
shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except 
they be sent? and how shall they be sent 
unless we send them? Or if the call becomes 
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more personal, and we like Isaiah hear the 
voice of the Lord saying unto us, “ Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” may the 
answer of that ancient servant be the ready 
response of our hearts, “ Here am 1; send 
me.” 


A TOUR AMONG THE NAGAS. 


REV. W. E. WITTER, WOKHA, ASSAM. 


My Faith is weak, but it is, thank God, 
strong enough to lead me to believe that 
another first missionary tour has resulted, if 
not in the opening, at least in the unlocking, 
of the door of faith unto the Lhota Nagas. 
We left Wokha April 5. Our party con- 
sisted of Daniel, my young Assamese helper, 
six Naga boys, and my cook. Seven coolies 
carried our burdens. A hot march of ten 
miles brought us to our first halting-place. 
The mozedar seemed very gracious, and, as 
I had forgotten my tent-poles, kindly con- 
sented to let me occupy his sty, stable, and 
hennery; i.e., the front room of his house, 
where, in conversation with pigs and fowls, I 
managed to pass a restless night. Toward 
morning, conversation with these domestics 
began to drag a little, and I was somewhat 
inclined to seek a little rest in sleep, when the 
young lady of the house, who was up betimes, 
suggested that if I could “ wake up,” and give 
said quadrupeds and bipeds a seat at their 
respective breakfast-tables, it would be an 
accommodation to all concerned. The after- 
noon of our arrival, we had school under the 
upper fly of my tent, which the boys had suc- 
ceeded in pitching above an elevated bamboo 
platform in front of the mozedar’s house, 
where the villagers gather at evening-time to 
sit and smoke and gossip. In the opening of 
our school, God listened for the first time 
perhaps in the world’s history to a prayer in 
the name of his Son from this mountain 
height, and Nagas first listened to the read- 
ing of God’s Holy Word, and to hymns sung 
to his praise. 

A Strange Superstition.—In the evening 
we took a stroll through the village, and 
greatly terrified the people by going up to a 
house where those are obliged to pass their 
first night after having been.bitten by a tiger, 


and taking in our hands two round stones 
which were lodged in the carvings of the rude 
image set up at the entrance of this haunted 
house. They believe that an evil spirit takes 
up his abode in these stones which their own 
hands have placed there, and that to touch 
the stones again after they are once set up, is 
to bring on one’s self the calamity of being 
seized by a tiger, and, if killed by him, of 
eternal separation in the world of spirits from 
all their friends. It is to be “cast out into 
the outer darkness.” A text for a sermon was 
thus unexpectedly afforded us. Returning to 
camp, we came to a house in which a large 
crowd of Nagas were singing, eating, and 
drinking. It is the time of “dhan;” i.e., rice- 
sowing. The night before entering upon the 
work of a new field, all those who are to work 
together the following day meet at the house 
of the individual whose field is to be sown, 
and partake of the feast he has provided as a 
propitiation to the spirits in hope of a boun- 
teous harvest. It is a time of much drunken- 
ness. Outside, Daniel and the boys sang, 
“There is a Happy Land,” and “Come to 
Jesus,” in Naga. 

Later, we all sat around the mozedar’s 
blazing fire; and by the way, I never, although 
I have been in very rude and dirty places, 
was the same length of time in so rude a 
place. The room was crowded. We told of 
God and his Son. Can you imagine yourself 
teaching the names of God and his Son toa 
room full of people who have never heard the 
name of either before? Would you expect 
them to comprehend and accept the new story 
at one hearing? After preaching, we sang 
and prayed with our audience, and then re- 
tired; but not to rest, as I have indicated. 
The following day we halted at this village, 
holding two sessions of school, and talking 
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with the people. One man, a “ gaunbura,” — 
i.e., head man of a section of the village, — 
said that they had never had any one to break 
to them these words of the Great Spirit, and 
if we would go to all the Naga villages, and 
publish everywhere these words of God, and 
teach them to the boys and girls, it would be 
well. Poor, ignorant man, how little he con- 
ceives of what a blessing would follow the 
reception of these gospel truths by all the 
villages in Lhota land! 

In the Afternoon of this second day, I 
found that another night passed in the moze- 
dar’s reception-room, to the discomfiture of 
cattle, pigs, and fowls, would be considered by 
my host as presuming a little too much on his 
hospitality. He invited me, through a Naga 
friend, to pass on to the next village. Upon 
my informing him that I would be quite will- 
ing to occupy my seven by nine tent with my 
eight native companions, he said I was quite 
welcome to remain under those conditions as 
- long as I chose. Toward evening we went 
out again to preach, followed by a crowd of 
Naga men and boys. We talked of the fool- 
ishness of idol-worship beneath a tree where 
were some curiously shaped stones which the 
Nagas worship. Two men, for our amuse- 
ment, went through the old time war-dance. 
After returning to camp, I told again the story 
of the creation, and explained some Bible 
pictures. I was glad to hear one little boy 
preceding me in the story of the creation. 
He had evidently been one of my listeners 
the evening before. After this, hymns were 
sung in English, Naga, Bengali, and Hindu- 
stani. On the 7th, after another restless 
night, we bade our host and his two wives 
good-by, and set out for a village fourteen or 
sixteen miles distant. In descending to the 
Doyong River, which we crossed on the backs 
of Nagas, we had an almost perpendicular 
drop of a thousand or more feet, and nearly 
as steep a climb of fifteen hundred or more. 
The bed of this river is over four thousand 
feet below Wokha. 

A Matter of Business. — On taking a stroll 
through this village, where several boys reside 
who have formerly been servants in our fam- 
ily, what was our surprise on being informed 
that the brother of one of these boys, a lad 
evidently not out of his teens, was the hus- 
band of an old woman, who appeared to be 
three times his age. We learned afterwards 
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that he had taken this woman for a wife be- 
cause he could get her very cheap. Nagas 
have to pay a pretty round price for their 
sweethearts. One cow, twenty baskets of 
salt, a spear, and a Naga knife, which is used 
as axe, razor, sickle, and scissors, are obli- 
gatory upon the poorest suitor, besides the 
slaughter of pigs and fowls at the time of the 
wedding. Women are sometimes obtained on 
credit. I fancy that the pay for a wife thus 
obtained comes in rather slowly; as the Nagas 
have a story of a snail having obtained a 
Naga girl to wife in this way, — when tigers, 
caterpillars, etc., married with men, — who, 
after twelve years, was found still creeping 
along at his slow pace, hoping that something 
would “turn up” by which he could provide a 
home for his wife, and recompense the parents 
for the loss of their daughter. 

It shall be Light. —In the evening, after 
beginning to preach, I was interrupted by two 
drunken men. After I had somewhat pacified 
them, Daniel and the boys began to sing. 
One of the village boys, who was in my school 
last year, joined them; and for a long time 
they made the village ring with glad shouts of 
praise. I believe that the light is dawning; 
and, oh, how it will illuminate these grand old 
mountains when the day star has once arisen! 
The time is coming —it zs coming —1 kuow 
it will come, when these mountain-peaks shall 
be bethels; and, when we reach the end of a 
long day’s march, we shall find altars awaiting 
the sacrifice of our prayers, and many a re- 
newed heart joyously expectant of hearing the 
missionary relate again the old, old story. 

Thirteen Years have done much toward 
taming these peoples, but their warlike instincts 
are still strong. I cannot describe the feelings 
that possessed me the evening of the 11th, 
when from a beautiful mountain peak, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of old-time warriors, their 
spears stuck in the ground beside them, I 
looked into their dark faces, and then up to 
the stars so kindly shining down upon us. I 
felt sure that God was pleased to have his 
name invoked, and the death of his Son made 
a plea for his mercy, where so many years 
stocks and stones have received all the homage 
due to his name. Surely the gospel of the 
“ Prince of peace”? can subdue the thirst for 
a brother’s blood, and convince these wild 
savages that only in the blood of that Brother 
who was slain from the foundation of the 
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world is there peace for them with the Great 
Spirit, to whom they ignorantly do dishonor 
in their attempts to worship him. 

We visited other Villages, and everywhere 
met with encouragement. It is still the day 
of small things with us, but we shall not cease 
to look for the day of great things. If Abra- 
ham could pray for the Sodomites, surely we 
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may be encouraged to intercede with God for 
the Lhota Nagas. We believe God directed 
us by unmistakable providences to make this 
first missionary tour, and we hope you will 
pray that the first seed thus sown may result 
in the first-fruits of righteousness among this 
degraded people. 


BURMA. 


The Burman Mission. 
Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
Tuonaze, Dec. 5, 1887. 
Three Men were baptized in three different 
villages last week. Each one stands alone as the 
one light. They are men of some promise. One 
is a school-teacher, and this re-establishes a jungle 
school in the Soochapel. Dacoits are still at work 
in the inland villages, so our preachers cannot 
stay nights among strangers, and it is not safe for 
a white person to travel before daylight, as we 
once did, or after dark. God rules, and it must 
be right. 
Miss K. F. Evans. 
Tuoncze, Dec. 14, 1887. 


I HAVE two teachers, — both girls, — certificated, 
who do very good work. There are about fifty 
girls in the school, ages varying from six to six- 
teen. The principal events of the year have been 
the baptism of seven pupils, the separation from 
Government, and the seating of the chapel with 
neat and comfortable desks,—a combination of 
seat and desk. A few other pupils in the school 
have expressed a wish to be baptized. but there 
were reasons why it seemed to be advisable to 
wait. We have a very fair attendance of the chil- 
dren at the Sunday school, which is held from 7 to 
8.30 A.M. Fifteen or twenty of the girls who live 
in the immediate neighborhood come in to a prayer- 
meeting in my room on Sunday at the close of 
the regular meeting; and later in the afternoon I 
have a Bible-reading with the boarders and the 
teachers, which they seem to enjoy very much. 


Miss E. H. Payne. 
Pecu, Dec. 16, 1887. 
THERE have been several accessions to the 
church here lately, and some inquirers are now 
seeking baptism. Two men were baptized last 
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Sabbath. The Christians say the Lord is helping 
me, and his presence has been graciously mani- 
fested in many ways since I came. I am getting a 
good knowledge of the surrounding district and 
the people, and am very happy in my work here. 
I frequently have visits from other missionaries 
on their way up and down the line. Rangoon is 
three and a half hours by rail. 


The Karen HMission. 


Rev. W. Bushell. 
Mausin, Nov. 28, 1887. 


A Trip.— Leaving Wakema in the boaé, Dr. 
Jameson and J made straight for the village in 
which Shway-ling lives. It was dark before we 
reached there; but upon drawing near we saw 
bright lights burning on shore, and heard the rum, 
tum, tum of the drums. We had arrived just in 
time to catch him making preparations for a great 
feast and boat-racing carnival on the morrow. 
Our sleep was not very deep that night; for the 
noise was any thing but soothing, and long ere 
daylight it increased to something terrific. Boat- 
load after boat-load of people arrived, each 
heralding its approach by beating their gong with 
all their might; and then, just before day fairly 
broke, they all moved off together, Shway-ling 
saying that he could not stop to receive us because 
his superior officer had ordered him to attend this 
feast. Thus my first visit of the year ended in a 
total failure. This is the man who has given me 
more than a thousand rupees for the girls’ house, 
and even now he has timber on his hands which he 
was cutting for me to help build a boys’ dormitory, 
of which we are in great need; but I have sent 
word to him that I can receive nothing more from 
him until he gives proof of a complete change of 
heart and conduct, as I fear lest after all he is 
trusting in the Buddhist doctrine of merit. If he 
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does so in the future, his blood will certainly not 
be on my skirts. 

Upon leaving his village, we spent an hour or 
two with some of Dr. Jameson’s people, and then 
we separated; I going on to visit some heathen 
Karens. Several expressed a desire to become 
Christians, but are a little afraid to come right 
out. We visited several heathen villages, and on 
ihe 12th reached a place where we intended to 
spend the Sabbath. There are a great many Pwos 
in the neighborhood, and we sent messengers to 
three other villages to come and visit us. On Sat- 
urday night I gave a magic-lantern exhibition, and 
am sure it did a great deal of good, not only in 
interesting the people, but in conveying truth to 
their minds also. A colored, movable picture 
representing the ascension of our Saviour seemed 
to strike them very forcibly, and I heard them 
talking about it again and again on the following 
day. If any happen to have slides, send them 
over here, and I can do good with them. 

On the Sabbath we had a’ good audience 
of interested listeners at two of our services. 
Four men came over two or three hours’ journey 
from the village in which we had spent the Friday 
night, and I really believe that many in that neigh- 
borhood are very near the kingdom. Tuesday 
evening brought us to a village in which three of 
our scholars live, one of whom was with me as an 
oarsman. We received a right warm welcome 
there; and we stayed there until afternoon next 
day, visiting from house to house, and holding a 
public service just before leaving.. Several in 
that village have ceased to worship the priests or 


idols, and earnestly ask for a teacher to come and - 


settle down among them. We reached Pagone 
just before sunset. Here there is a school for 
Karens established by Government. 

An Interesting Place.— The master attended 
the Sgau-Karen school at Bassein for one year, 
but obtained the rest of his training in Government 
schools; hence his knowledge of the Scripture is 
not what it would have been had he been brought 
up in one of our mission schools. However, when 
in the normal class in Rangoon, he used fre- 
quently to attend the service. He has visited me 
in Maubin a number of times, and has been known 
to me for quite a little while. I have also sent 
our native pastor to visit this village several times 
since 1884, when I spent two days there myself. 
The last time the schoolmaster came to see me, he 
said he was ready for baptism, and that there were 
several more in the village ready to come out if I 
would only visit them. Well, here I was, quite 
unexpectedly to them; and at their own request 
we held a meeting in the schoolhouse in the even- 
ing. It was the largest and most interested body 
of purely heathen people I ever addressed, and 
after service they stopped to talk and ask ques- 
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tions for a long while. We appointed another 
meeting for the next day just before noon, when 
the people would have returned from their fields to 
rest. Both myself and native pastor spent the 
morning in visiting among the people; he at one 
end of the village, and I at the other. Several 
said they were ready for baptism, if only some of 
the others would lead. We spoke of the duty of 
Christ’s disciples boldly confessing him before 
men, but did not unduly urge any; and up to the 
time our meeting closed I knew not that we should 
baptize one. I had thought the matter over, and 
prayed for guidance, and had resolved that if any 
one of several asked for baptism, I would baptize 
them there and then. Time came for meeting, and 
once again the schoolhouse was full. The native 
preacher conducted the service, and then they 
asked to hear from me again. I spoke to them 
on Christ’s power to save (Heb. vii. 25), and then 
in conclusion I said, “Christ is able and willing 
to save all who come unto him in faith; but before 
his return to heaven he commanded his apostles 
to baptize all who believed in him: therefore, 
if there are any here to-day determined to serve 
Christ, and who want to obey his command, let 
them come and sit on this mat before me.” There 
was a slight pause, and then a man forty-five years 
old, a doctor in the village, arose, came forward, 
and sat down on the mat; the schoolmaster fol- 
lowed him; and soon a third, a man forty-nine years 
old, took his place; and then a slight pause again, 
—very slight, however, just enough to show that 
each man felt that it was a solemn and important 
step he was taking, — and then another and another 
came forward, until we had ten men sitting on the 
mat before the whole village, and thus signifying 
their determination to serve Christ. I took down 
their names one by one, asking them questions 
on their knowledge and faith as I did so. Of 
course their knowledge of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was very imperfect; but they every one 
boldly and emphatically declared their faith in 
Christ’s power to save, and their own personal 
trust in him. After having taken down their 
names, I said, “ Now, although I have taken down 
your names, if any of vou have not fully made up 
your mind, there is still time to withdraw before 
going any farther.” They replied, “ Teacher, it is 
settled; we none of us wish to go back.” And so 
we went down into the water. When all had been 
baptized, several of them exclaimed, ‘Is that all? 
How the Burmans have deceived us! They told 
us terrible things about baptism, and it is only to 
be just put under the water.” 

Father Brayton writes me that he paid his first 
visit to this village twenty-five years ago, and that 
at that time a crowd gathered to meet them on 
the bank of the river, and greeted them with the 
question, “Of what good is the White Book? 
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You need not come here.” He did visit them, 
not once only, but many times; and now his heart 
is rejoicing at the break made in the ranks of the 
idolaters, who have always been very strong in this 
neighborhood. 

The ten baptized are all heads of households ; 
two of them are over sixty years old, the average 
of the whole being forty-five. Between them they 
have forty living children, of whom eleven are 
scholars in the school taught by the schoolmaster 
above referred to. We held one more service on 
Thursday night, and gave a kind of charge to the 
young converts, and then at midnight we moved on 
our way. 

Several of the Women said they wanted to 
be baptized also, but did not dare to come forward 
with the men. I hope to go there again ere long, 
and take Mrs. Bushell and one or two of the girls 
with me; and then there will be a number of 
others, whom I have already heard of, come out 
on the Lord’s side. 


Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
BassEIN, Dec. 13, 1887. 


ON a recent visit to a jungle church (Pay-leng), 
I saw a written paper affixed to a post in the little 
chapel. I jotted down the following translation. 
The gospel kindles in these jungles the same 
blessed hope that cheers so many bereaved hearts 
in America. 

“ Dear Brethren and Sisters all,— During this 
year, 1887, Mang Maung Tane, one of our deacons, 
his work on earth being finished according to the 
teachings of the Bible, at the age of sixty-two, on 
Thursday, in the full of Taw-ta-lin moon, at dawn, 
seven o’clock, his spirit that God gave at the 
beginning, departed at that hour. We see him no 
more among us here. We shall together see him 
in the presence of our Father God. Amen.” 


ASSAM. 
The Assamese fission. 


Rev. C. E. Burdette. 
Gaunati, Dec. 5, 1887. 


A Three Weeks’ Tour on the north bank of 
the river. We preached in nineteen villages, and 
visited in five others, in which we either failed to 
meet with any men, or were hindered from doing 
more than give our testimony, by the opposition 
of some leading man, or general apathy (or timid- 
ity) of the people. We also met another village 
in large force, doing cooly work, and were able to 
do a good deal of preaching, which the most of 
them heard, to which a good number listened 
attentively, and in which some disputed with us. 
All but one of these I visited with my men, but 
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they visited one of them without me. We also 
preached in three large markets: visiting one of 
them on three days, and another on two days. By 
request of the head teacher, I also explained 
the principles of our religion to fifty or more lads 
in a large school, which was listened to by a large 
number of men who came to the schoolhouse, 
knowing I was to “ teach our religion ” that morn- 
ing. 

The Villages visited, and the people met in the 
markets, were mostly Hindus and Mussulmans, 
including many Kachari proselytes, however, who 
know but little of their adopted religion; but, as 
far as a simple first reception is concerned, I could 
see nothing radically different from what I met 
while doing the same work last winter among 
heathen Garo villages. The progress of the work 
in this class of people, however, under God’s 
providence, is likely to be considerably affected 
by the fact that those who sustain the old 
religion are superior in educational and official 
importance to the Garo leaders, and that the tem- 
poral advantages arising from friendly relations 
with the missionaries are not so patent here as in 
the case of the hill tribes. 

Besides the villages and markets, we had at 
one stopping-place, on several evenings, quite a 
considerable outside attendance at the prayer- 
meeting held on the veranda of the bungalow. 
This was at the farthest place from Gauhati at 
which we made any stay, and the outsiders were 
mostly Kacharis and Tatalas. They consider 
themselves Hindus, but are quite uninstructed in 
that religion. On another occasion, being some- 
what in advance of my men, and coming to a 
place where we would leave the road to visit vil- 
lages, as I sat down to wait, three men passed me. 
I spoke to them, and after a few questions about 
the country and the !ocality of the larger villages, 
I told them what my business was ; and they imme- 
diately put down their loads, and sat down to listen 
tome. I taught them until my men came up, and 
then had them teach. 

On another Occasion, as we were on our way 
to teach in villages near our stopping-place, we 
passed a little shop or country store by the road- 
side. A considerable number of men (mostly 
Mussulmans, apparently) were in and about it: so 
we called to them, stated our errand, and asked 
if they would listen. Immediately they brought 
out a stool for me, and sat down in front of us; 
while we sang hymns, explaining their meaning, 
and taught them from our Scriptures. Before we 
had finished, a company of schoolboys, on their 
way to school from a neighboring Hindu village, 
coming upon the road at this point, stopped to 
see what was going on. We prolonged our stay 
a little on their account, then went on about our 
business. The next afternoon (Sunday), as we 
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were remaining quietly in the bungalow, a com- 
pany of the same boys came and invited us to 
their village, about two miles away. We were 
soon ready and off with them. An old white- 
haired man met us at the entrance of the village, 
and showed us to a large open building. where we 
all sat down, and explained the principles of our 
religion in the presence of a considerable audi- 
ence of young men and boys. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu fHission. 
Rev. W. W. Campbell. 


SecunDERABAD, Dec. 2, 1887. 

My Work is progressing. In October I bap- 
tized three, —one a schoolgirl; another formerly 
in the boarding-school, but now married to one of 
our Christians ; and the third the wife of one of my 
helpers. I returned a few days ago from a very 
interesting tour in the district. In some of the 
villages we have very encouraging listeners, who 
TI hope may soon be brought to a public profession 
of Christ. 

Rev. W. B. Boggs. 
RamapataM, Nov. 29, 1887. 

The Seminary will next month close a pros- 
perous term; and eleven young men, and the wives 
of six of them, will complete the course and leave 
the seminary. During this term I have given 
much attention to a course of lectures to the 
senior class on the “Christian Ministry,” and I 
am encouraged by seeing the evident impression 
which it has made on the class and on others. It 
is my purpose to make it a text-book in the 
seminary as soon as we can publish it. 


Rev. E. E. Silliman. 
Kurnoo i, Dec. 26, 1887. 
THE last quarter has been very favorable for 
country work, and I have been travelling a large 
part of the time. Have baptized a few, and feel 
hopeful for the future. 


CHINA. 
The Lastern China fission. 
S. P. Barchet, M.D. 


Nincpo, Nov. 5, 1887. 

TuIs is a critical time. when medical work 
cannot with impunity be slackened. China is 
moving, —is, in fact, beginning to feel the power 
of the gospel, and of Christian work. Medical 
mission work, like the end of the wedge, has made 
a good opening; and who can foretell what China 
will be forty years hence? Much will depend on 
how this work is taken up and extended. 
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The Southern China Mission. 
Miss A. M. Fielde. 


Swatow, Dec. g, 1887. 

The Hakka People at Mung Khan Nia were 
greatly delighted because a pastor had come to 
them from America. These highlanders are a 
more demonstrative people than our lowlanders, 
and, being rustic, are more approachable than are 
dwellers in cities They are most kindly and 
hearty, and, in spite of their squalor and unclean- 
liness, are attractive to the missionary heart. So 
important and desirable an undertaking as the 
establishment of a mission among bright and 
brawny countrv people, who furnish more literary 
men to the National Academy than does any 
other class, deserves the earnest consideration 
and generous sympathy of our board. The fact 
that this is the one tribe in Southern China in 
which the women have feet of the natural shape 
makes it one in which the work of training female 
evangelists would be especially effective. I have 
spent each Sunday since the first of October at a 
country chapel, and in two weeks more shall have 
made the rounds of all the out-stations in the 
Kit-ie district. The Bible-women are doing faith- 
work, but the harvest from the seed sown this 
year appears very small. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. C. K. Harrington. 


Yoxouama, Jan. 5, 1888. 

During December I made a tour of eighteen 
days through the country, in company with Mr. 
Robert Thomson of the Scottish Bible Society, 
and my teacher and assistant, Mr. Fujinuma. Mr. 
Thomson has been several years in Japan, and 
has travelled somewhat extensively, and acquired 
a good degree of familiarity with the colloquial 
Japanese, and could afford me an easy introduction 
to the country life and work. We held meetings 
from town to town, and distributed a large number 
of tracts ; and I familiarized’myself as far as I could 
with the spoken language. We went north as far 
as to Sendai, going by the central route, and re- 
turning by the coast road through Taira and Mito, 
arranging our journey to be at the latter place at 
the organization of the church there. 

The Work of the mission is moving steadily 
forward. Twelve have been added to the church 
here within two weeks, and others to the out- 
station churches. 


Rev. A. A. Bennett. 
Yoxouama, Dec. 28, 1887. 
A MAN who had long attended our meetings, and 
had given to their support, and who seemed to be 
a believer, was denied baptism because he did not 
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keep the Sabbath. He kept a tea store ; and while 
he came himself to church on Sundays, the store 
was left open, and others of his household sold the 
tea. At last he determined to close his store, and 
have his family all keep the Sabbath. The result 
has been most gratifying First he was baptized, 
then later his wife, then a few weeks ago his 
mother, and last Sunday his wife’s father. 


Rev. C. H. D. Fisher. 
Toxyo, Dec. 28, 1887. 

A Church of fourteen members was organized 
at Mito last week ; and at the meetings held every 
evening for a week, there was given most excel- 
lent attention. Mr. Clement’s folks seem very 
happily situated, and doing much good. In the 
three churches under my care,— viz., Tokyo, Taira, 
and Mito,— seventy-two have been baptized during 
the year past, and we hope for more to follow. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. H. Richards, 
Banza MANTEKE, Dec. 8, 1887. 

More Converts have been baptized since the 
last report; making the number of baptized Chris- 
tians about two hundred, who have also been 
enrolled as church-members. More candidates 
have been examined, more are asking for baptism 
who are willing to show their faith publicly, and 
we hope soon to go down into the water with 
them. 

The Following are a few of the reasons why 
the work of baptizing does not go on faster. 
Some of the converts, though as far as we can 
see they have faith in Christ, need a good deal 
of instruction before they can understand the 
purport of baptism. It seems to me very desir- 
able that the candidates should have clear ideas, 
divested of all superstition, before being admitted 
to such a sacred ordinance as baptism. Some 
have backslidden, some are not regular in their 
attendance on the services, some show little zeal; 
while others, who appear real, prefer waiting until 
they know more. Ido not believe we can improve 
on the apostolic method of working, and endeavor 
to be as primitive in church affairs as possible, or 
I could not be a Baptist. The people who were 
baptized on the day of Pentecost had, I am 
inclined to think, more knowledge of divine things 
before they heard the gospel than these people 
have. We are anxious for a pure Church in 
a corrupt land, a Church full of light in a dark 
land, a Church full of Christ in a Christless land. 

The Gospel is spreading.— Persecution is 
strong, especially in some parts; but truth must 
conquer. Three people, for professing to be 
Christians, were killed a few weeks ago by the 
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heathen. In a large town about ten miles from 
here, there are many people anxious to know more 
of Christ, and the Spirit is evidently at work 
there. It is very encouraging to see how anxious 
most of the Christians are for the salvation of 
their neighbors. 

The Chapel is not all up from Tunduwa. It is 
a much greater work than we anticipated; for out 
of ten hundred and sixty converts there are only 
about a hundred able-bodied men who are able to 
walk to Tunduwa, a distance of more than fifty 
miles, and bring back a load of timber or iron on 
their heads. Many of those who are able have 
gone down four times, and most of them three 
times, for loads. Think of men walking three and 
four hundred miles, and bringing loads of wood 
and iron, and receiving no pay! How many 
hypocrites would do that? The women, in order 
to help, worked for thirty cloths, at one shilling 
ten pence each, and gave it to pay carriers who 
were not Christians for carrying chapel loads. 
Boys have gone and brought half loads. We have 
paid for nearly two hundred loads out of mis- 
sion cloth. We have now about six hundred 
loads up, and I am given to understand there are 
three or four hundred loads still at Tunduwa. I 
cannot conscientiously ask these poor people to do 
more. They have given the value already of 
seventy pounds. As soon as cloth is at hand, we 
intend to pay for the carriage of the remaining 
loads. Then the chapel must be erected. 


Rev. P. Frederickson. 
PavaBaLa, Dec. 12, 1887. 

WE have had a little movement here lately, and 
some interest has been shown by the people. Five 
young men have been converted, and others have 
confessed their desire to follow Jesus. At Pala- 
bala hills are not many people. Villages to which 
we can go and come back in a day are very few 
and small. We have some large districts about a 
day’s journey off, which are well peopled; but, to 
do them any real good, it would be necessary to go 
and stay among them for some weeks at a time, 
which I have had a geat desire to do, but have as 
yet been hindered through illness, building, etc. 


FRANCE. 


Rev. M. Vincent. 
Denain, Dec. 6, 1887. 

THE Lord is giving us new blessings. On Sun- 
day, Nov. 20, we received twelve new members 
by baptism; seven had been Catholics. On 
Dec. 4, eight others were received, of whom 
three were from the Romish school. After ser- 
vice, two more asked to be baptized soon. May 
God accept our fervent thanks, and continue his 
paternal benediction. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


MAN AND HIS PROPERTY. — There is a 
direct and inseparable relation between the 
man and his possessions. They are the pro- 
duct either of his brair. or his hands, or both. 
They represent thought, energy, passion. 
The ungrudging surrender of substance is the 
ungrudging surrender of self. When the 
heart goes with the gift, God is sincerely 
worshipped. When men shall learn to trust 
God with their substance as well as with 
themselves, there will be no annual deficits 
to report, and the adoration of the Church 
will rise heavenward in mellower tones and 
vaster volume. — REv. W. S. ApsEy, D.D. 


SCHOOLS IN TURKEY. — The opposition 
to Christian education which has been long 
seething in Turkey has culminated in a decree, 
which, if enforced, will completely annul the 
school work of the missions in that country. 
It is to the following effect : — 


1. That no foreigner can opena school in Turkey 
without first obtaining a frman [authorization] on 
the personal order of the Sultan himself. 

2. That no Ottoman subject may attend a 
foreign school in this country [i.e., Turkey] until 
after he has taken a course of religious instruction 
in one of his own schools. 

3- That foreign schools are to abstain entirely 
from religious instruction. 

4. That all foreign schools which do not comply 
with the above conditions, and also obtain within 
six months the Sultan's personal sanction to their 
existence, will be permanently suppressed. 


THE CHRIST SPIRIT, then, this spirit 
which characterizes the Christian, is one of lov- 
ing readiness to do and sacrifice for souls, for 
God and his kingdom, without regard to time, 
place, or condition. It makes no question of 
kindred or contiguity ; is bounded by no line 
of race or continent; is broad as the earth, as 
the atoning sacrifice and love of Jesus, as the 
length and breadth and sweep of the curse of 
sin. That spirit is the spirit of Christ, with- 
out which we are not his. It is the mission- 
ary spirit which is coming to power through 
all the Church of God. The soul or the 
church which has not this spirit of Christ, 
which is the spirit of missions, is dead. We 
have now a kind of swift omnipresence. 
There are no remote or unknown quarters of 
the globe, no stranger peoples. There is 
neither soul, square mile, nor hamlet, nor 
tongue of man, with whose enlightenment in 
Christ I have not a personal responsibility. 
No man is acting in the spirit of Christ save 
as his hands are full of work, his heart full 
of prayer, his soul full of enthusiasm, and 
the treasuries of his church full of his gifts 
for evangelization at home, for evangelization 
abroad. lor evangelization of the whole world 
in the blessed Christ’s dear name. — REv. A. S. 
FiskE in Christian at Work. 


WHEN the Moravian Church had but six 
hundred members, it began to send out for- 
eign missionaries. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. —The reported gain of the Ro- 
man Catholic missions in 1887 in India was 4,846 
communicants, the total being 1,189,988 ; in China, 
11,149; total, 494,552; in Corea, Japan, Manchu- 
ria, Mongolia, and Tibet, 1,327; total, 78,581; in 
Burma, Siam, and Tonking there was a loss of 
42,240, caused doubtless by the persecutions in 
Tonking. The total in this section of Asia is $92" 
036. The grand total for Asia is 2,355,157. The 
heavy loss in Tonking more than overcomes the 
gains elsewhere. The net loss is 24,918; the sum 
of the gains only 17,322. —— The mission board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has asked 
its constituency to observe the first week in April 
as a week of self-denial, giving the money saved 
to the mission treasury. —— The English Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society expended last year $700,- 
000, and reports statistics as follows: stations, 
339; preaching-places, 1,224; missionaries and 


assistant missionaries, 324; other paid agents» 
1,825; unpaid agents, 3,651; church-members» 
31,208; scholars, 58,108. —— The foreign mis” 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church report 
communicants as follows: Liberia, 472; China, 
3743 Japan, 429; Haiti, 355; total, 1,730. The 
Income was $175,848.46, including a balance of 
$20,739.51 from last year. There is a balance of 
$44,974.38 in the treasury. —— The Basle Mission- 
ary Society reports in its various missions com- 
municants as follows: China, 1,808; India, 4,694; 
ae 2,995; total,9,497. The income was $108,- 


47.00. 

EUROPE. —A new Baptist chapel in Buda- 
Pesth, Hungary, was opened with exercises of 
— interest Aug. 20, 1887. The little church 
as made heroic efforts, led by Pastor Heinrich 
Meyer, but a considerable debt still rests on the 
chapel. The opening of the chapel was followed 
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by the Triennial Conference of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Association. The Salvation Army is 
yery active and aggressive in France. 

INDIA. — The Christian Santals who have 
settled in Assam, have begun a mission of their 
own among a native tribe, the Metsches. Two 
‘oung Santals with their wives have gone to live 
among them. —— The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel (High Church) reports its mission 
in Burma as follows: Two English priests, one 
Tamil priest, three Karen priests, and two Karen 
deacons, two candidates for ordination, fifty-four 
Karen and two Tamil catechists. There are 1,237 
communicants, and 597 pupils in 25 schools. —— 
A movement is on foot to unite the different Pres- 
byterian missions in India into one church organ- 
ization. 

CHINA. — The various Presbyterian missions 
in China are moving toward the formation of a 
union church for China, as has already been done 
in Japan. The progress of China is well illus- 
trated by the experience of Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
author of “The Middle Kingdom,” who on his 
arrival in Canton was officially reported as a “ for- 
eign devil” who had come to be under the tutelage 
of the governor; but-who in 1874, as Secretary of 
the American Embassy, was admitted to the pres- 
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ence of the emperor on terms of equality with the 
“Son of Heaven.” 

AFRICA, — Western. — The _ Evangelical 
Society of Paris has decided to send missionaries 
to Gabun, to the stations formerly occupied by 
American Presbyterian missionaries, but whose 
work has been practically broken up by the re- 
quirement of the French authorities that teaching 
inthe schools should be in French.—~ At Juju 
town the converts have erected a house of worship 
for themselves, and the two leading heathen 
priests have thrown aside their idols, and left the 
idol-house to decay. —— Eastern. — The following 
are given as the prices of slaves delivered at the 
shore of the Red Sea: Children from seven to 
eleven years, $60 to $80; girls from ten to fifteen, 
$80 to $100; young women from sixteen to twenty- 
two, $60 to $70; young men from fifteen to twenty- 
six, $30 to $50. The range of these prices, and the 
fact that no price is quoted for women over twenty- 
two, or men over twenty-six, is a striking commen- 
tary on the nature of the slave-trade, and the 
enormous loss of life it entails. —--232 Zulus 
were baptized in the Herrmannsberg mission among 
the Zulus last year. There are now 1,529 Zulu 
Christians. 


DONATIONS 
RECEIVED IN JANUARY, 1888. 


MAINE, $262.25. 


Corinna, S. S., 1; Alvin Young, 4; Penobscot 
Asso., J. C. White, treas., Bangor, 1st ch., 100; 
. S., 56.28; Edward Smart, Plymouth, over 
go ye’s, 2,—158.28; Eastport, Washington-st. 
ch., Miss. Soc., for work in China, 25.75; Lincoln 
Asso., R. Y. Crie, treas., coll. at asso., 12.26; St. 
George, tst ch., 2.85, — 15.11; Eden, Mrs. S. A. 
A. Corthell, 1.04; Sanford, ch., 24 51; Lamoine, 
1st ch., 5.56; Thomaston, ch., S. S., for sup. nat. 
Rr care Rev. B. F. Turner, 25; China, Rev. Ira 
mery and family, 2; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $179.10. 


Franklin Falls, Mrs. Mary D. Aiken, for Bible 
women, care Miss Fielde, 50; Concord, fr. the 
late Mrs. Wm. B. Stearns, 100; Lyme Centre, 
ch., 14.25; Milford, rst ch., 14.94; 


VERMONT, $102.77. 


Whitingham, H. C. Coates, 50; Addison, Miss R. 
E. Watson, 3.25; St. Johnsbury, ch., 5.76: Bur- 
lington, Berean ch., 5.56; Rutland, S. S., for 
mission work, care Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 8; Wall- 
ingford, ch., 15; Johnson, ch. and S. S., 15.20; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,830.87. 


South Attleboro’, Miss H. B. Barrows, 0.85; Hol- 
ma 1st ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. Samuel D. 
ferrick), 10; Fall River, 1st ch., 855; Cam- 
bridge, 1st ch., a friend, 3; Gloucester, rst ch. 
(of wh. 30 is fr. Dea. John Pew for sup. of Lyman, 
and 30 fr. Mrs. Wm. Parsons for sup. of Rebecca 
at Cumbum), 60; Orange, Geo. E. Chamberlin, 
to const. Geo. Mason Chamberlin H. L. M., roo; 
Middleboro’, Central ch., 42.59; Raynham, ch., 
20: Boston, a friend, 2; “‘ arrears,” 250; Somer- 
ville. Winter Hill, ch., 8.46; do., S. S., 4.13; 
West Townsend, 6.96; Winchester, rst ch., 15.50; 
Bellingham, tst ch., 12; Newton, ch., to const. 
Mrs. Mary L. Lothrop H. L. M., 100; Boston, 
Clarendon-st. ch., quar. coll. (of wh. 16.67 is 


$262 25 


179 19 


102 77 


for Congo mission, 6.67 for Telugu, 6.66 for 
Burman), 405.195 a friend, for Congo, 10; a 
friend, 10; V. E. Canfield, for Mr Gabriel Soder- 
man, care Rev. E, Janssen, Finland, 5; C. E. 
aang for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. Ep. Chute, 
almur, 25; Gloucester, 1st ch., a friend, for 
Congo, 5; Natick, ch., 93.81; Chelsea, Cary-ave. 
ch., 26 35: Weymouth, rst ch., 27; Winchendon, 
ch., 47; Westfield, Central ch., 21.03; Medfield, 
Miss Julia Adams, for Congo, 5; Lawrence, 1st 
ch., A. Sharpe, 24; Newton Centre, ch., 122.02; 
Soc. of Missionary Inguiry of Newton Theol. 
Sem., 3 mos. coll. in lay-by envelopes, 16.10; 
Newton, ch., 48.60; Amherst, Rev. S. B. Rand, 
0.36; Chicopee, Central ch., 6.30; Franklin 
Asso., Shelburne Falls, ch., 8; Watertown, ch., 
or coll., 200; North Chelmsford, Mrs. S. R. 
wards, 25: Reading, ch., 4.32; Worcester, 1st 
ch., 50.11; Middleboro’, Rev. L. Fittz, lay-by 
envelopes for 1887, 1.04; $1,830 87 


RHODE ISLAND, $612.78. 


Providence, 4th ch., 39.59; Cranston-st. S. S., for 
sup. Moung See dee, care Dr. Bunker, 18.75; 
Misses Mary L. and Elizabeth B. Welch, 50 
each,— 100; First ch. (of wh. 220 is fr. weekly 
offerings, and 30 fr. G. D. Wilcox, M.D.), 250; 
Friendship-st. ch., 95.67; do, S. S., 35.48, to 
make Rev. Edward Holyoke H. L. M., 131.15; 
_—— River, ch., 7.30*; Riverside, Ellen F. 

aull, 5; Central Falls, Broad-st. ch., 57.72; 
Phenix, ch., 3.27; 
*Correction. — The $6 from Queen’s River in 

October by mistake was entered under Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT, $75.57. 
Middletown, rst ch., bal., 0.57; Danielsonville, 
Mrs. H. N. Clemons, 3; Danbury, 2d ch., 72; 


NEW YORK, $2,329.33. 
Busti, Mrs. John Campbell, 5: Rensselaerville, 
ch., for Congo, 3.66; special offering by Rev. A. 


612 78 


75 57 


84 


Waterbury, 1.58: Friendship, ch., 2; Rushford, 
rst ch , 25.89; Rochester, Park-ave. ch. (of wh. 
s is fr. Mrs. Stephenson, for Africa’, 152.333 
Albany, Emmanuel ch., 18.66; Gloversville, 
ladies of Karen Missionary Soc., for sup. Ban 
Yu pau and Shway Loo, nat. prs.. care Mrs C B 
Thomas, too, Hartland, ch., add'l, 1; Buffslo, 
China boys’ class in Washington-st. ch., for boys’ 
sch. at Swatow, China, 25: New York. Berean 
ch., for Mah poo, care Mrs. Ingalls, 10; Harpers- 
ville, ch., 11.40; Nineveh. Chas. E. Bush, 2; 
Copenhagen, Mrs. Wm. Sherman, 70; Troy, 2d 
ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. S. S.), 27.37; Chemung, ch., 
miss. con. coll., 2.61: 

Coll per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Deposit 
Asso., Deposit, ch., 28.53; Harpersville, ch., 


4.96: 

Franklin Asso., Franklin, ch., 

Livingston Asso., Hemlock Lake, S. S., for sup. of 
Bago, care Rev E. G. Phillips, Tura, 16: Lima, 
S. S., for sup. of Auck Durga in sch. of Thang 
Kan, Tura, so: 

Oneida Asso., Whitesboro’, ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, Central ch., 85; do., 
S. S. (of wh. 50 is for Mrs. Ingalls), 81 70: Fay- 
etteville, ch., 55.64; Syracuse, Immanuel ch., 3; 

Stephentown Asso., from treas., 

Steuben Asso., Dundee, ch., 

Washington Union Asso., Bottskill, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Newark, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, Madison-ave. 
ch., 967.20; Pap. Home, 1: Mt. Vernon, ch., 44; 
New York, Mt. Morris, ch.. S. S. (30 for sup. 
girl in mission sch., care Rev. E. Chute, Pal- 
mur;, and 30 for sup. girl, care Mr. J. Newcomb, 
Cumbum), 60; 

Long Island Asso.. Brooklyn, Central ch., Wom. 
Miss. Soc., 80; Mrs. Freeman Stone, Emmanuel 
ch., 100: Central ch., H. R. Reed, for Africa, 30; 
Port Jefferson, ch., 37 15; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Rondout, ch., 136.65; 
Matteawan, Pilgrim ch., 10; 

Hornby, Miss Jennie Smith, 


NEW JERSEY, $ror so. 

Coll. per Rev. R. M.. Luther, Dist. Sec., Camden 
Asso., H. Capern, for nat. pr. on the Congo, 
16.25; for one in Henzada, care Mrs. C. B. 
Thomas, 16.25; 

West Asso., Cape May. Newton Swaim, 5; Cedar- 
ville, ch., 14; Daisy Tyler Memorial, for Telugu 
Mission, 50; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $2,632.89. 

Tunkhannock, Rev. J. F. Brown, 5; Mrs. A. A. 
Brown, 5; B. R. Bedford, 1; Mrs. Adam Men- 

er, 1,—12: Upland, Samuel A. Crozer, 1,000; 
ittsburg, Ladies’ Aid Soc.. 4th ch., for sup. 
Kah Cheh, 25; Titusville, M. Brownson. for 
Telugu Sem., 60: Germantown, Bunker Band, 
for sup. Nau Ella, care Rev. A. Bunker. 30: 
Philadelphia, “ Bethany Mission for Colored 
People,” for sup. Maria, care Miss Fleming, Pal- 
abala. 12: Factoryville, ch., spec. coll., for Zebe- 
dee Thahoo. 4; Peely. Geo. A. Pehle, proceeds 
of arden, 38.30: 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Abington 
a. , Clark’s Green, ch., 8; Scranton, Jackson- 
st. ch., 31; 

. Clarion Asso., Oakland, J. W. Wilson, 

North Philad. Asso., Bristol, ch., 3.80; do., S. S., 
7.15; Firstch., S. S., 25; 

Philadelphia Asso., Stewardship, ch., 100; Man- 
tua, ch. and S. S., 35 21: Broad-st. ch.. 88 52: 
Lower Merion, S. S., Bryn Maur, 30; Upland, 
J. Lewis Crozer, 1.000: Fifth ch., S. S., for sup. 
of Thessu, care Miss M. E. Williams, Kemen- 
dine, Burma, 30; 

Pittsburg Asso., Peter’s Creek, ch., 

Northumberland Asso., Jersey Shore, ch., 25.25; 
do., S. S., 4.36: Berwick, ch., 13.10; 

Reading Asso., Minersville, ch., 

Radnor, G. W. Lewis, 


VIRGINIA, $8.70. 
Hampton, Daniel Cumming, 
WEST VIRGINIA, $14 50. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Lost 
River, ch., 

Parkersburg Asso., Parkersburg, ch., D. T. C. 
Farrow, 


Donations. 
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Goshen Asso., Morgantown, S. S., 
Hopewell Asso., New Prospect, ch., 


OHIO, $721.90. 

Toledo, rst ch., quar. con., 29.47; Dayton, rst ch., 
S.S_,150; Lang-ville, Rev. A. Stevens, per Rev. 
Dr. Burlingham, 1; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Sand 
Fork, ch., 

Auglaize Asso., Amanda, L. H. Post, 14; Van 
Wert, S.S., 2; 

Cleveland Asso , Cleveland, rst ch., 

Clinton Asso., Centervil e, ch., 17.05; do., S. S., 
4; Creek, ch., 2; 

Columbus Asso., Central College, Chas. McLeod 
and wife, 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, Central ch., bal., 5.55; Lis- 
bon, S. S., for Nettie Purssell, 9.25; Sinking 
Creek, ch., 38.78; Locust Grove, S. S., tow. sup. 
Moo peh, nat. pr., care Dr. Bunker, 10; Troy, 
ch., bal., 5.20: 

Huron Asso., Fairfield, a new year's gift, 10; San- 
dusky, ch., 2.92; 

Lorain Asso., Camden, S. S., 

Mad River Asso., Bethel, Miss. Circle, for Nettie 
Purssell, 3.25; Milford Centre, ch., 6.67; Wal- 
nut Hills, ch., 3; 

Mansfield Asso., Savannah, ch., 

Miami Asso., J. D. Grieble, 5; Cincinnati, Ninth- 
st. ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. J. Emery), 103.91; 
Mt. Auburn, ch., 107.57; Franklin, Miss M. Tib- 
bals. 5; Middletown, ch , in pt., 35; 

Mt Vernon Asso., Fredericktown, ch., 15; Mt. 
Vernon, ch., a widow and daughter, 5; Marion, 
ch., 4.95: 

Portsmouth Asso.. Portsmouth, S. S., 

Scioto Asso., Circleville, ch., 

Zanesville Asso., Market-st. S. S., 


INDIANA, $261.18. 

Greenwood, Yokefellow Miss. Soc , 6.36; Indian- 

apolis, Rev. Henry Day, 50; Goshen, D. Kreps, 5; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Logans- 

ort Asso, Monon, ch., 5.14; Peru, ch., 92.45; 
ope Holders, Co. B, 7 55; 

Union Asso., Vincennes, ch., 21.45: Cornettsville, 

ch., 1.80; Bethel, ch., 6.36; Edwardsport, ch., 


305; 

Indianapolis Asso., Franklin, S. S., . 

Mt. Zion Asso., Trafalgar, ch., 

Friendship Asso., Providence, ch., 

Perry Co. Asso., Deer Creek, ch , 2.15; Gilead, 
3; Adyeville, ch., 1.10; Martina Cockrel, 1; 
Edwin Polk, 1; Thomas Carr, 1; Pleasant Hill, 
ch.,0.403 

Curry’s Prairie Asso , Terre Haute, ch., 5.75; do., 
S. S., 15.78; 

Bedford Asso., Bloomfield, ch., 2.25; Bloomington, 
ch., 4.25; Bedford, ch., 1.84; 

Orleans Asso., Livonia, ch., 13.94; Paoli, ch., 1; 
Mt. Pleasant, ch., 0.26; 


ILLINOIS, $407.42. 


Chicago, for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. E. B. Cross, 
Toungoo, ‘“‘In Memoriam,” 10; Millersburg, 
A. P. Shafer, 2; Rockford, ch.. 3; Jacksonville, 
Marion Mitchell, per Rev. Dr. Packer, 0 03; 
Chicago, Electa Goodrich, 6.35; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Joliet, Swede ch., 1.25; Newark, Dea. S. 
C. Sleezer, 25; Pavilion, ch., 5.50; Sandwich, 
ch., 6.40; 

Bloomington Asso., Hudson, S. S.. 

Chicago Asso., Austin, Rope Holders, 5; Chicago, 
1st Swede ch. (of wh. to is fr. Miss Maria Gus- 
tavfa Gustavson, and 15 fr. Miss Louisa Wen- 
strom), 25; 2d Swede ch., for pr., Ongole, 20; 
Centennial, ch., 100; N. Ashland ave. ch., J. 
Nuveen and son, for stu. in Ongole boys’ sch., 
25; De Kalb, ch., 9.80; Woodstock, J. H. Dur- 
fee, for sup. Rev. E. Janssen, Finland, 50; High- 
land Park, Rev. J. W. Weddell, for pastor’s col- 
lege, Hamburg, 2.50; 

Dixon Asso., Freeport, ch., 4.60; Stirling, Geo. B. 
Perry, 2.60; 

Ottawa Asso , Granville, ch , 15; Mendota, S. S., 
7.30: Sublette, Mrs. C. F. Ingalls, 10; 

Rock Island Asso., Moline, Swede ch., for helper 
in China, 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, S. S., for stu. 
in Ongole boys’ sch., 
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Salem Asso., Bushnell, ch., 4; Raritan, ch. (of 
wh, 2 is fr. S.S.), 10.25; 
Nine Mile Asso , Pinckneyville, ch., 

Quincy Asso., Kinderhook, ch., for sup. Rev. H. 
Tilbe and wife, 

Springfield Asso., Decatur, Mrs. E. Wessells, 

IOWA, $157.75. 

Ashawa, Samuel Brainard, 5; Marcus, A. Cleg- 
horn, 12.50 for Burma, 12.50 for Congo, — 25; 

Coll, per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., lowa 
Valley Asso., Marshalltown, S. S., for sup. G. 
Paul at Qngole, 

Keokuk Asso., Bonaparte, ch., 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, Mrs, S. Alden, 

Upper Les Moines Asso., Manson, J. M. Parsons 

Western Asso., Woodbine, Mrs. H. M. Greenfield, 

MICHIGAN, $97.50. 

Vassar, Rev. P. Forbes, 1; Allegan, Mrs. J. C. 
Willis, 1; Manistigue, 1st ch., 15; Onondaga, 
Mrs. J. Sibley, 2.10; ; 

Coll. per Rev. 5. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., St. 
Joseph River Asso., Dowagiac, *‘ The Busy Bees,” 

Grand River Asso., Greenville, ch., addl., 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., Union City, ch., 
ackson Asso., Eaton Rapids, ch., 

‘jint River Asso., Mt. Morris, ch., 12.50; do., S.S., 
2.50; Lapeer, S.S., 5; 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., 16.41; do.,S.S., 


“475 
MINNESOTA, $239.98. 
Minneapolis, Rev. W. Ashmore, jun., 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Minne- 
sota Asso., Brooklyn Centre, Temple Builders, 
3-34; St. Paul, Woodland Park, Y. P. M. Soc., 


+253 

Asso., Long Prairie, ch. and S., 

Valley Asso., Fairmount, ch., 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Blooming Prairie 
ch. (of wh, 0.60 is tr. S. 5., for Congo), 

Swedish Conference, Fergus Falls, 5. S., 1; Isanti 
ch., Young People’s Festival, 15.80; Warren, G, 
C, Wahlm, 10; Winnebago, Valley ch., 10; 

Coll. per Rev. T. G. Fieid, Dist. Sec., Northern 
Asso., Battle Lake, Bap. ch., by Rev. M. Cooley, 

Minnesota Valley Asso., Luverne, Rev. C. Thomas, 

Southern Asso., Winona, 1st S. 5., by A. C, Dixon 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, 4th ch., by J. C. 
Whitney, 6.75; St. Paul, ist ch., by E. D K, 


Randall, 31.16; do., S. S., by L. Brisley, for sup. - 


nat. Tel. pr., 26.88; Minneapolis, rst ch., by I. 
Lawrence, for sup. Rungiah, 50; 


WISCONSIN, $21.48. 

Appleton, a friend, 

Coll. per Kev. C. F, Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dodge 
Asso., Otsego, ch., 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Raymond, ch , 10; 
Union Grove, ch., 5.65; 

MISSOURI, $18.45. 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Blue River 
Asso., Kansas City, Olive-st. ch., 

Wyaconda Asso., Antioch, S. S., 

Cape Girardean Asso., Huldah Douglass, 

Butler Asso., Everett, ch., 

Scandinavian Asso., Mountain Grove, Ladies’ Mis- 


sion Circle, 
KANSAS, $209.00. 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Ninnescah 
Asso., Ninnescah, ch., 

Miami Asso., Olathe, ch., 11.67; do., S.S., 5.613 
Ottawa, ist ch , 74.52; savings of Edna Norvell, 
deceased, of Olathe, tor Bible women, care Miss 
Fielde, 8; 

Neosho Valley, Rope Holders of Burlington, 

Missouri River Asso., Wyandotte, Young Ladies’ 
Miss. Circle, for sup. of a student, 

Kansas River Asso., ‘lopeka, Memorial ch., 
Woman’s Home and Foreign Miss. Circle, 

Fort Scott Asso., Fort Scott, istch., 10.60; do.,S.S., 
§.31; Girard, ch., 1.75; 

South-east Kansas Asso., Cherryvale, ch., 2; do., 
S.S., 2.25; Erie, ch., 0.25; Columbus, S. S., 2; L. 
D. Dana, 1; Chetopa, ch., 2.25; 

Walnut Valley Asso., Valley Centre, ch., 3.83; 
Augusta, ch.,6; Derby, ch., 2.03; Burden, ch., 20; 
Genda Springs, ch., 0.50; Leon, ch., 4; 

Missionary Asso., colored, Winfield, 2d ch., 

ll. per Rev. C. F. ‘Tolman, Dist. Sec., Swedish 
oe. Chanute Sewing Soc., 9; Big Greek, ch., 
2.63; 


Donations. 85 
NEBRASKA, $75.45. 
$14 25 Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., First Asso., 
2 60 Nebraska City, ch. (of wh. 14 is fr.5.S.), B.B., $39 45 
Nemaha Asso., Peru, ch. (of wh. 5.73 is fr. 5. S.), 25 00 
1555 Omaha Asso., Wahoo, ch., S. S., birthday box, 3 00 
3 °° Scandinavian Conference, Balsora, ch., 6.50; Swa- 
borg, J. M. Nelson, 1.50; 8 00 
CALIFORNIA, $604.00. 
30 00 Wom. Bap. For. Miss. Soc., for salary Mrs. J. A. 
Billington, 300; for her school, 200; San Fran- 
cisco, Hamilton-sq.ch.,7; 507 00 
1200. Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 
8 75 geles Asso., Pomona, ch. (of wh, 8 is fr. S. S.) 67 ©0 
100 00. « Tulare Asso., Fresno, ch., mite boxes, 5; T. §, 
200 Baber, for nat. pr. in Cnina, care Rev. S. B. 
5 00 Partridge, 25; 30 00 
OREGON, $14.70. 
McMinville ch. 9 7° 
Coll. per Rev. cP. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Mount Olive, ch., 5 00 
19 10 DAKOTA, $25.00. 
Coll. per Rev. T. G. Field, Dist. Sec., Fargo, 1st 
soo ch., Miss. Band, by Mrs. Webster, for sup. Sam- 
% 00 uel, care Miss Wayte, Nellore, 25 00 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $17.00. 
33 3 Puyallup, Band of Cheerful Workers, 17 00 
20 00 UTAH, $3.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F, Tolman, Dist. Sec., Brooklyn 
19 88 Mines, John C. Erickson, 3 00 
FLORIDA, $50.00. 
50 00 ©. Eustis, Mrs. Jennie H. Crowell, tow. sup. Burman 
pr. Oung-iau, Henzada, 50 00 
ALASKA, $5.00. 
Kodiak, Rev. W. E. Roscoe, 5 00 
6 59 DENMARK, $200.00. 
220 Baptist churches in Denmark, per M. Larsen, 200 00 
BURMA, $220.37. 
8 Maulmain, Karen chs., for the sch., per acc’t Miss 
a N. Garton, Sept. 30, 1887, Rs. 546-9-3; other 
sources, Rs, 70-8; total, 617-1-3; 220 37 
INDIA, $186.69. 
Bapatla, local per. acc’t Rev. E, Bullard, 
Sept. 30, 1887, Rs. 150; 54 5 
7 Ze Peracc’t J. E. Clough, Sept. 30, 1887, Hon. C. G. 
8 60 Master, C. 1. E., for village schools, Rs, 150; 
Mr. Sturgeon of Kansas, U.S., £9, or Rs. 120; 
Mrs. McConnell of Colorado, U.S., $10, or Rs. 
2g; Mr. Joquin, Ongole, Rs. 50; church at Vinu- 
konda, Rs. 21-1; total, Rs. 309-1; 132 13 
114 79 NOVA SCOTIA, $3.00. 
Amherst, a friend, 3 00 
© 23 LEGACIES, $11,689 a2 
Fairfax, Vt., J. M. Hotchkiss, $16 00 
5 60 Beverly, Mass., Susan R. Fisk, 072 75 
Gardner, Mass., Susannah Stone, 5 00 
15 65 North Scituate, Mass , Anthony Gray, 100 00 
Yarmouth, Mass., Mary Crowell, 165 13 
Suffield, Conn., Chauncy H. Sheldon, 24 79 
Radnor, O., William B, Williams, 100 00 
25° Petroit, U., Ellen Gibson, 1,000 00 
45° Altamont, Kas., M. Hildrith, _ 100 00 
200 Fast Oakiand, Cal, Mrs. Mary J. Francis, 200 co 
7 85 2,383 67 
$14,072 89 
. Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Jan. 
1, 1888, _9t,015 38 
5 75 Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Feb. 
1, 1888, $105,088 27 
Donations to Feb. 1, 1888. 
Maine, $1,451.00; New Hampshire, $711.99; Vermont, 
99 80 $430 34; Massachusetts, $16,034.33; Rhode Island, $4,152.- 
600 00; Connecticut, $1,437.04; New York, $15,733.50; New Jer- 
sey, $3,407.27; Pennsylvania, $9,508 44; Delaware, $1.00; 
15 00 = District of Columbia, $366.49; Maryland, $102.00; Virginia, 
$14.70; West Virginia, $1,144.53; Ohio, $5,302.50; Indiana, 
5 00 2,007.89; Illinois, $4,116.28; lowa, $1,408.92; Michigan, 
Minnesota, $1,584.93; Wisconsin, $1,451.45; Mis- 
17 66 souri, 1,538.84; Kansas, $1,618.48; Nebraska, $879.85; Colo- 
rado, $135.03; California, $1,643.42; Oregon, $708.15; Dakota, 
187.29; Washington ‘lerritory, $144.78; ‘Texas, $40.85; 
975 Miscellaneous, $60.00; Florida, $53.40; Can- 
ada, $2.00; Province of Quebec, $0.20; South Carolina, $6.16; 
Scotland, $2.50; Idaho Territory, $1305; New Brunswick, 
36 36 $2.00; Nova Scotia, $14.00; England, $481.53; British Colum- 
205 bia, $32.45; Assam, 181.56; Indian Lerritory, $x.50; Germany, 
$242 00; Alabama, $6.50; China, $482.53; Burma, $1,066.44; 
Mississippi, $3.00; Sweden, $376.35; India, $475.06; France, 
11 63 $963.45; Utah, $3.00; Alaska, $5.00; Denmark, $200.00, 


HELPS FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS, 


In addition to a large Instruction Book such as the 


New England Conservatory Method 
(for the Piano) ($3.00), every pupil needs a great deal of 
easy music for practice. This is found ina 
very cheap and convenient form in 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


Clark’s Dollar Instructor for Piano - - - $1,00 
Bellak'’s Analytical Method for Piano - - - 475 
Winner's Ideal Method fur Piano - - - - 50 
Fairy Fingers) Becut - - = = = = = 1,00 


Of collections of Studies and Exercises for Piano, we 
publish nv less than Two Hundred and Thirty. Please 
send for lists and catalogues. 


H '@) L M E S 4 S Handy Books for Music Learners are: — 


Construction, Tuning, and Care of the Piano - 60 
atent Reclining Chair, | 
Kinkel’s Copy Book - - - - = = = = 15 
« Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. Very useful musical writing book. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. Stainer’s Dictionary (or Oyclopadia) - - - 4.00 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Profusely illustrated. 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. | Vivst-Ctass ana very Successful Collections of 


iano Music are :— 


Classical Pianist 42 FINE PIECES - - 1,00 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL, | Piano Classics, 44 PIECES - - - - = 100 
Young People’s Classics) 53 PIANO PIECES - 1,00 

Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. . . . Boston, 
BYWATER, TANQUERAY & CO., 
(late Bywatsr, Perry, & Co.), THOMAS TOD D, 


are agents for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, 

etc., inevery part of the world, Goods and Outfits supplied 

at wholesale prices. Shipping and es at reduced rates. j ) | 
Banking in all its branches. 5% allowed upon deposits. 

Specially appointed Agents to fourteen of the leading English 


Full | 7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 


logue post free. (Room 25), 
BostTow 
PASSENGERS MET AT LIVERPOOL OR LONDON. 


Private letters and parcels received. 


Special attention paid to printing Cresps, Liprary 


Heap Orrices :—79, Queen Victoria Street, London. CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 
Brancu Orrices: — 17 & 19 Broadway, New York (feme- 
povery Water Loveupesl. ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


water, Liverpool. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: — Bywater, London; By- | Executed at short notice 2nd at very reasonable prices, in the 
best manner. 


Established 1864. Incorporated 1884. 
DAVID WHITCOMB, President. G. HENRY WHITCOMB, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


The Envelope Company, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENVELOPES FOR COMMERCIAL USES. 
All Styles and Sizes. Plain or Printed. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR STATIONER OR PAPER DEALER FOR 


WHITCOMB’S STANDARD ENVELOPES. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 
I 


| & PIPE LIKE 
| QUALIT Yof Tone 
& EX(ELLEN(Y- 
of WORKMANSHIP 


FAR IN ADVAN(E 
OF ANYTHING 


| HERETOFORE 


EVERYWHERE 
KNoWN&PAIZED. 


4 


THE. above is an illustration of our acclimated organ, 
LP rs which is manufactured with special reference to, and 


is strongly recommended for, use in hot climates, 


\ 
| 
) PSPS —— 
ha 
) ————S } 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Benefit Association, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON MASS. 


Insures Lives on the Assessment Plan. 


Cost, 1886—8TH YEAR, 


Age4O . «12.98 


Age 50... ° « 18.66 


This was the exéive cost per $1,000, including Mortality, Expense, 
and RESERVE of 20 per cent. 


READ THE RECORD. 


The Largest Assessment Association in New England. 
Over 13,000 members. 


$66,000 received from each assessment. 
$212,000 in Reserve Fund. 

5,500 members in Boston and vicinity. 

Issues an absolute policy for a definite amount. 
$2,200,000 paid in death losses. 

Issues policies from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Policies incontestible after five years. 

Under the new strict Massachusetts law. 

Death and Expense Funds strictly separate. 

All policies paid in full. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
3 


